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BUOYANT COMMONWEALTH OUTLOOK 


No new year since the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 has opened so buoyantly as 1954. Even 
the fear of an American recession is a cloud no 
ereater than a man’s hand amid so many other 

irring signs, though a high British Treasury 
official warned his fellow-experts, meeting before 
the Commonwealth financial conference in Sydney, 
that even a five per cent. drop in the United States 
price level would have an immediate and damaging 
effect on the economies of Commonwealth countries, 
and particularly on primary producers. 
of leading economists in Washington at the end of 
the year estimated that the gross national product 
in 1954 would be about 5% lower. One of the 
objectives of the Commonwealth conference is to 
cushion any shocks from that quarter, and Sir 
Leslie Rowan is quoted in the cables as urging the 
use of Commonwealth gold and dollar reserves—so 
dramatically expanded by surprise supplies from 
the Soviet Union—to meet problems that might 
arise from a U.S. recession. The general optimism 
takes much of its colours, too, from the greatly 
improved political situation especially in relation 
to the Soviet Union and the cold war. The long 
deadlock is now being broken on nearly all fronts, 
including even on the intractible atomic energy 
front as well as in Western Europe, while steps 
are being taken to resume the talks at Panmunjom 
on the war prisoner problems. 


In this buoyancy Hongkong shares, especially 
in industrial circles. Two sudden and severe blows 
from restrictions in Indonesia and Thailand have 
been parried and the original position has been 

rgely restored. The hope that Hongkong would 
u0t be forgotten in the rehabilitation of South 
Korea has burgeoned once again. It has already 
become an important trade link and the visit of 


A forum. 


the trade delegation from that country has aroused 
hope that a boom in local industries may result. 
The delegates were rather startled about the growth 
of local industry, though they had been informed 
before they left of the important part Hongkong 
plays in facilitating non-strategic trade between 
East and West. They may be looking for the 
present to Hongkong for supply, but the visit will 
undoubtedly encourage the hopes the South 
Koreans have of developing industry in their own 
country. They are making a full report of all 
they have seen at the exhibition of Hongkong 
products, and the Chairman of the Chinese Manu- 
facturers’ Union assured the visitors of all 
co-operation in their reconstruction efforts. 
Meanwhile South Korea is in the market for a 
wide variety of industrial goods, and it is possible 
payment may be made in gold dollars. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Singapore 
on his way to the Commonwealth Conference, 
spoke of certain advantages in Hongkong’s dollar 
market for the sterling area, and said “this has 
some interesting results.” While the bans on 
remittances from the U.S. hit many hard, much 
help is coming from the _ tourist traffic and 
especially from the use of the facilities of the port 
as a recreation centre for U.S. Service men. 
Shopkeepers appreciate the goodwill and helpful- 
ness this expresses. Nevertheless, as Mr. Butler 
said, it is clearly in the interests of the sterling area 
to further opportunities of trade with China. This, 
he said, depended largely on _ international 
discussions, on Chinese political moves in the Far 
East and on the meeting with the Soviets. They 
had hoped that after the armistice these matters 
would be discussed more rationally. While he 
prophesied what he called world trade difficulties 


in 1954, he held that with a consolidated economy 
the Commonwealth would emerge from these to go 
forward to “greater prizes.” These he defined as 
stressing convertibility of sterling, while he hinted 
at a solution of the important problem of Japan’s 
trade with the sterling area on the basis of give 
and take. The formula he uttered was obviously 
the result of no sudden intuition but of important 
consideration beforehand. 


The Chancellor’s reference to the need of 
capital for development harmonised with President 
Eisenhower’s speech later in the week. Mr. Butler 
pointed out that an International Bank team will 
soon be visiting Malaya and he hoped some finance 
would come from that source. Meanwhile rubber 
and tin interests were urged to remain faithful to 
Malaya’s “first love,” while complementing them 
with other industries. Capital would also be 
available from the rest of the sterling area, the City 
of London, and a new corporation in the City. A 
British rubber stockpile will be one of the subjects 
at the Sydney talks. The post-war era of controls, 
added the Chancellor, is now giving place to an 
era of development. 


Financial experts, in their preliminary meeting 
at Sydney, called for greater efforts to increase 
the tempo of development in many Commonwealth 
areas. They directed their eyes especially toward 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, which are said to be 
even more anxious than at the last conference in 
London to speed the flow of capital into their 
countries. Britain’s part in implementing the 
Commonwealth economic plan was praised, but the 
delegates expressed the widespread view that the 
flow of capital has been far less than had been 
hoped. 


For their part, Australia and New Zealand are 
pressing for increased capital investment from 
Great Britain. There is a general feeling, however, 
that the needs of Eastern countries are more urgent 
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and will have priority. No doubt there will | 
dovetailed with development in this sense arrange- 
ments for. the suitable expansion of Japan’s 
opportunities. 


The Commonwealth conference meets under 
the encouraging mood of the best economic year 
the Dominions and Colonies have had since the 
end of the war. Basic problems of the post-war 
years have been pretty well solved, and the improve- 
ment in the general position surpasses anything 
expected when the conference was held in 1952. 
The economic survey presented to the delegates 
reflected the first stages of the plan to develop 
Commonwealth productivity and to strengthen the 
self-sufficiency of the sterling area as an economic 
unit. There is no room for complacency, of 
course, especially while the U.S. exercises so pro- 
found an effect on others. But the world demand 
for sterling has increased immensely during the 
past year, except in North America. In some parts 
of the world it is so scarce that strict control of 
imports from the sterling area is necessary and 
countries like Japan have had to reduce their 
sterling trade because of the shortage of sterling. 


The problem in development is not so much 
shortage of capital now as the finding of enter- 
prises on which to employ the capital available. 
Uranium and _ oil in Australia open up gre’ 
possibilities, but these may take some time . 
mature and in the meantime the needs of the Asian 
Commonwealth lands and peoples clamour to be 
met. Happily the nationalistic suspicions and 
reservations which once looked so discouraging is 
slowly ceasing to be the obstructive factor it once 
No economic recovery will be complete till 
convertibility is restored, but decisive moves in this 
direction must await the findings of the U.S. 
Randall Commission—and the attitude of Congress 
towards the issue squarely put up already to it in 
principle by the President. 


PEKING’S “GENERAL LINE” FOR 1954 


Peking laid down in detail the “General Line” 
of policy set for the nation in a lengthy New Year 
editorial in the People’s Daily. All will have to 
work still harder for the fulfilment of the second 
year plans of State construction. New Socialist 
industries are to be built and existing State 
industries, which have been the subject of severe 
criticism, improved. With this is closely linked 
the further development toward Socialism of 
agriculture, handicrafts, and private industry. It 
will take “a very long time” to pass into Socialism, 
and the object can only be achieved step by step, 
after months and years. The tasks for 1954, 
though “tremendous,” can be attained. 


State investments in capital construction in 
1953 took up about one-third of the total financial 
expenditure. It covered 130 important construc- 
tion projects, including the three major industries 
which re-started at Anshan at the end of 1953. 


Main efforts this year will concentrate on 
heavy industry railway-building. More capital 
construction projects are included in the plan for 
1954 than were included in 1953. These will form 
the decisive basis of China’s industrialisation, 
ensure her economic independence and safegua 
national defences. As a result of the rapiu 
development in capital construction, nearly 70 
newly-built or expanded factories and mines will 
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tart operation in 1954. They include coal mines, 
power plants, oilfields, iron and steel mills, non- 
ferrous metal mines, machine-building plants 
textile mills and paper mills. 


Total value of all production last year was 
104% of the State plan, or 30% above the 1953 
figures. The target for 1954 is 17% higher. A 
warning is uttered against raising demands to too 
high a level, “nor should it be expected that 
industry will grow at the same ratio as before.” 
On the other hand, the management of enterprises 
has improved, as well as the skill of the workers, 
and a growing number of new mines and factories 
are going into operation. Conservative ideas must 
be discarded and advantage taken of all possible 
conditions to ensure the necessary speed of 
industrial expansion. Conservative ideas like the 
idea that “all the latent capacities have been 
unearthed” should do together with the attempts 
to “keep something in reserve.” The initiative and 
creativeness” of the working class must be 
exploited to the full to over-fulfil production and 
construction plans “with undaunted _  steadfast- 
ness.” All in industry, from leading institutions 
down to basic units, are called on to mobilise all 
their forces. 


The new demands for 1954 also apply to 
zricultural production. China’s grain output in 
1953 failed to improve on the total for 1952. The 
plan to increase production was not fulfilled 
“because certain areas were affected by adverse 
natural conditions.” But the country could raise 
grain output in 1954 by more than 10,000 million 
catties over 1953. The Peking organ declared that 
“great enthusiasm” has been kindled in the hearts 
of vast numbers of peasants as a result of the 
popularising of “the general line of transition to 
Socialism.” Their level of political consciousness, 
it was averred, has been raised, their labour 
enthusiasm “higher than ever,” and the mutual aid 
and co-operative movement is rapidly developing. 


In 1953 organised peasant families amounted 
to 43% of the total (or, put the other way round, 
more than half the peasants are still staying out- 
side these teams and working as_ individuals). 
Mutual aid teams are now around ten million, while 
the agricultural producer co-operatives, which are 
of a semi-Socialist character, number only 15,000. 
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The 1954 plan calls for the growth of the producer 
co-operatives to 35,800. 


If the peasants’ demand for this were as eager 
as Peking suggests, surely the increase would be 
infinitely greater. Actually the authorities are 
told they must pay “full attention” to the 
strengthening of party leadership in the mutual- 
aid teams, which is the Communist way of saying 
that there must be more “commandism.” Supply, 
marketing and credit co-operatives are to be 
correspondingly increased, so as to narrow still 
more the margin within which private enterprise 
still functions. Co-operatives and mutual aid 
teams are to be linked up more closely by the 
promotion of joint contracts, presumably on a 
barter basis. 


Other great and arduous tasks set for 1954 
are the transformation of private industry and 
commerce into State capitalism, and the increase 
in State control over them. Handicrafts must be 
organised into co-operatives. The surplus cash 
or funds that can be saved by the people practising 
economy will be drawn off by the Construction 
Bonds to support national construction, the needs 
of which will also dominate education. 


It is expected that elections at the hsien 
(county) level will be completed in the spring. 
Then provincial and municipal people’s congresses 
and the National People’s Congress will be 
convened. “This will perfect the system of 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship” in leading the 
people in the five year plan. 

The commentary makes it clear that foreign 
policy will remain unchanged. China will go on 
aiding Korea and resisting “American aggression”’ 
till the U.S. agrees to the holding of the Political 
Conference and to a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. ‘Peking will continue to follow 
the policy of the Communist bloc headed by the 
Soviet Union in “striving for the settlement of 
international disputes through peaceful negotiation 
and the easing of world tension.” 


But to those wh ""anot stop looking across 
the Pacific and longing for American aid and 
co-operation in  China’s’_ industrialization, the 
warning went out that all so far achieved had come 
from the friendly aid of the Communist bloc, and 
that it is also inseparable from the struggle of 
“the broad masses of all countries.” 


HONGKONG FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The free exchange market in 1953 was in the doldrums. 
Business was much reduced, profits curtailed, many native 
‘nks and similar firms in the free market faced extinction. 
‘ter Chinese New Year (Feb. 3, 1954) some more bank- 
ruptcies will become known and mergers of small banks 
will be announced. There are too many banks and exchange 
shops in Hongkong; it is high time that they ‘rationalise’ 


their business or bow gracefully out of existence. The 
advent of communism in China with less trade with the ‘free 
world’ and gradual elimination of individuals doing business 
with China also has heralded the end of the native banks 
and their peculiar form of finance and exchange dealings. 
But the end will not come suddenly; the little banks have 
been granted time to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
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tions and many native bankers will, with their staff and 
families, try to change over to other businesses or profes- 
sions. 


The principal business in the exchange market has 
been for years trading and speculation in gold and in US 
currency. Last year saw a very fast decline in this business. 
Turnover declined, speculation was discouraged. Prices 
dropped and this caused considerable losses to holders, in- 
cluding native banks. The gold prices in Hongkong, for .945 
fine tael, were $286% high and $248% low. These prices 
correspond to .99 fine tael prices of $300.53 and $260.20. 
(It must be repeated that Hongkong continues to sanction 
only trade in .945 fine tael bars, a very odd and ridiculous 
practice which ought to be speedily revoked and .99 fine 
tael trading, as before, reinstated as actual business is al- 
ways done either in .99 fine bars or on the basis of .99 
fine bars). The highest and lowest prices here per .99 fine 
troy ounce were resp. $249% and 216%. Cross rates for 
the year were US$ 40% and 36%. 


World centers quoted recently below the US Treasury 
buying price—the so-called official price of gold—which 
stands at US$35. Zurich and Amsterdam, the principal gold 
bullion markets, quote now a little above the ‘official’ price. 
The outlook for a gold price improvement is dismal. All 
gold mining countries offer gold on the free markets— 
ignoring the International Monetary Fund’s_ unrealistic 
stipulations. But offtake is slow even at the current level. 
China, under the ruthless but successful and efficient com- 
munists, has entirely suppressed the gold market in the 
country and has compelled many hoarders to sell their gold 
at the official buying price of Peking or otherwise to sur- 
render their gold as ill-gotten gains (which very often it 
happened to have been). Any hopes entertained about 
Washington raising the official price have now been aban- 
doned and the gold producers have to carry on as before 
though with a ‘recessionist’ free market. The USSR has 
also started, as was always feared, to sell some of their vast 
holdings of gold and Moscow may continue to sell as long 
as there are buyers at US$35 per oz. What else was the 
USSR supposed to do with its gold? New mining in Russia 
continues as well as.in Africa and in Australia. But buyers 
will be lacking in the not too distant future. Unless hoard- 
ing starts again there is actually little outlet for the con- 
stantly growing gold ‘stockpile’. Gold is not being eaten, 
it always remains and its use depends largely on fashion 
and jewellers’ persuasion. 


Hongkong’s gold dealers have tried their best, their 
desperate best, to revive the bullion trade last year but 
their efforts were not very successful. Re-export of gold, 
first imported legally into Macao then smuggled into Hong- 
kong, has enabled some financiers and transport enterprises 
to cover expenses and make a moderate profit but business 
was always sluggish. Confiscations by the local authorities 
of either import or export smuggled gold were negligible 
and did not interfere with the bullion trade. As inter- 
national bullion markets collapsed and demand was on the 
decrease, the local government, in a move to assist the gold 
trade, permitted on Oct. 26 the transhipment of gold through 
the Colony. That meant that no longer did Macao importers 
receive the precious cargo from Saigon to where it was flown 
from European markets but they received it from Hongkong, 
thus saving unnecessary expenses in transport. What has 
been happening since the end of October is something very 
curious; first, a shipper in Europe who had obtained proper 
export licences sent gold, by air, to Macao, via Hongkong. 
The same gold, properly licensed here for transhipment to 
Macao, was then smuggled back to Hongkong and subsequent- 
ly smuggled out to various buyers in Singapore, Japan, 
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Korea etc. The real trouble is that buying interest eve 
at current depressed rates is difficult to arouse. 


The slump in gold rates was accompanied or rather 
sparked by the decline in free rates of US$. As fears of 
war receded and the sterling area improved its position in 
every field the dishoarding of US funds started and even- 
tually led to a narrowing of the unofficial and official 
sterling/dollar rates. Last year’s highest & lowest TT New 
York and US bank note rates in Hongkong’ were resp. 
$613—587 and $612%—577% (per US$ 100). The local 
crossrates for TT were US$ 2.61—2.72%, while for ‘green- 
backs’ the lowest cross was 2.77. The London/New York 
rate remaining unchanged at 2.80, the local crosses were 
accordingly 6.7% to 2.7% lower (for TT) and only 1% 
lower (for US notes). Currently there is a difference of 
about 3% in ‘free’ and official crosses which is not enough 
to stimulate trade in the ‘free’ markets. 


The local European and Chinese commercial and ex- 
change banks had much less business in 1953 compared to 
1952. The trade figures of the Colony are often deceptive 
as they include transactions which were not effected here 
though cargo was unloaded and then reloaded in the harbour 
of Hongkong. The banks incurred less bad debts as loans 
and overdrafts are much more carefully granted these days 
when the ‘crisis’ is spreading. Deposits declined as mer- 
chants were often short of funds and as the private loan 
market expanded. The several Peking-controlled banks here 
did poor business as few local traders do transactions with 
them and China trade was limited. Overseas Chinese remit- 
tances, as far as sent to China, dropped against 1952 by 
about 35%. This was the result of lower incoming remit- 
tances and also disinclination by Chinese abroad to se’ 
money to their families in China; but this disinclinatic 
was usually enforced by the authorities in the countries of 
domicile of the oversea Chinese. The native banks were 
generally losing and many are considering closing down. 
Domestic remittances (i.e. with China) were impossible as 
this business is Peking-controlled, US$ and Far Eastern 
exchanges were small in volume and tended to be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few native banks and exchange 
dealers. Those who could expand loan and mortgage business 
were able to cover expenses which in many banks, on 
account of heavy overheads and salaries of large staff, are 
out of proportion to volume of business. 


The Gold & Silver Exchange passed through a very 
bad year. Failures and liquidations were almost uninter- 
rupted. Of almost 200 seats only 60 to 70 are actively 
operated, and offers to sell a seat, having now come down 
to $5000 (the record low), have not met with any interest, 
thus showing the lack of confidence the public have in the 
continuation of profitable business in the Exchange. The 
annual dividend, paid from investments and earnings of the 
Exchange, was $100 per member while in 1952 it was $2000. 
That is a very pathetic comment on affairs of the Exchange 
and its mostly dispirited members. 


The many little money changers, also known as ex- 
change shops, are sailing along often only because of US 
sailors’ patronage; these sailors are good customers and 
‘suckers’. Without them, many ‘shops’ would have ended 
up in the red. A good many ‘shops’ were still unable to 
make both ends meet and they wilh have to amalgamate 
with others or start new business such as cigarette, medi- 
cine, torches & lighters etc. sales. 


In the private money market, which has recently beco 
very easy, loans on security are usually given at 8% .-. 
1.5% per month depending on the type of security which 
often is only ‘big face’. Interest is dropping as merchants 
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» prevented from engaging in very large trade deals. 
“wloney business’ is on the decline as private trade with China 
pines away. 


In the native brokerage district of ‘Nampak Hong’ last 
year was considered almost disastrous. After Chinese New 
Year some 20% of the Nampak Hong firms will close down. 
The days of the Nampak Hong when native produce was 
exchanged between ‘north and south’ (therefore Nam and 
Pak), between China and the ‘South Seas’ (i.e. the coun- 
tries in the Far East with an oversea Chinese mercantile 


community) are now coming to an end. The brave new. 


trading world in which we are marching or perhaps are 
being marched into does not require the ‘feudal’ type of 
service which the Nampak Hong was rendering. 


Seeing the unfavourable trend of general business, 
particularly in retail (unless patronised by tourists and US 
armed forces personnel), it is no wonder that new shops 
are only opened at very much reduced expenses when 
compared to expenses of one or more years ago. Keymoney 
for shops in the central district has drastically been cut 
down; in the Chinese shopping district on and off Queen’s 
Road, Central, after the Central Market (i.e. towards the 
west), previous keymoney average was $100,000 but now 
even $25,000 offers are not taken up. This indicates lack 
of interest on the part of shopkeepers to start new ven- 
tures. 


For the current year, stores and shops do not expect 
any improvement. The large department’ stores just 
managed to get by in 1953, earning some profit; but one 
store did very badly. The big Cantonese restaurants, some 
of which are 5 storeys high, have all lost and they face 

en worse business in the current year. Their practices 
ud bad management have much to do with the failure to 
carry on in the days of trade depression. Small restaurants 
and eating shops were on the whole successful but there 
were many failures and total insolvencies. The clientele 
for restaurants, cinemas, the amusement industry generally 
is to a large extent composed of Cantonese merchants and 
their families but as the business of these merchants, based 
on trade with China, has declined or ceased, their purchasing 
power is gradually being wiped out. 


Even a revival of China-Hongkong trade would not 
benefit these individual traders. Already some 90% of 
imports from and exports to China are handled by official 
corporations and so-called private Chinese firms which in 
fact are Peking-controlled. The lifting of the embargo on 
strategic goods with China, even it really happens to come 
this year, would in no way alleviate the lot of the individual 
Chinese merchants here. The sooner the Chinese traders 
here realise it that communist China does not require their 
services, the better for them as then they will change to 
new occupations or leave Hongkong for other lands, perhaps 
back to China. 


The building industry here was buoyant last year and 
new construction is proceeding with apparent disregard for 
the depression. Residential houses are growing up every- 
where and in spite of high costs there are always tenants 
willing to pay construction money plus low rent or high 
rent without construction fee. That shows that the com- 
munity, by and large, is living well and better than in any 
Far Eastern territory. Can the local people afford the 
high cost of accommodation? Are they not living beyond 
their means? 


Great amounts of cash have been invested in real 

ate; this trend continues under Government and big cor- 
yorations’ leadership. Hongkong is getting ever more 
modern, in the American sense. The skyline changes and 
so do the living habits of the citizens. 
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The small man is faring better now—unless he is un- 
employed, and there are very many un- and underemployed 
people here—and can save even some money. Saving con- 
sists often of gold ornaments, .99 fine, of no artistic value. 
No effort has been made by banks or the Government to 
educate the small man to start saving in the form of bank 
accounts; the commercial banks here are interested in trade 
and there does not exist, in spite of many suggestions by 
the public, a postal savings bank. There also does not exist 
a bank for industries and for the accommodation of real 
estate holders. This shows the financial backwardness of 
Hongkong or rather its rapid development from a mere 
trading entrepot to a large urban community and an indus- 
trial centre. A hypothee bank, one might presume in view 
of the enormous construction progress here, should have 
been operating here; and also a financial institution equipped 
to loan out funds to the ever growing community of manu- 
facturers. That some Chinese financiers have not started 
ether or both of these banking businesses is surprising 
and again proves that the Chinese, while individually very 
enterprising, are disinclined to organise corporations on a 
scale as known in the advanced Western countries. 


A bright point in an otherwise somewhat sombre picture 
is Hongkong’s industrial growth. Ever more new branches 
of light industrial enterprise are being reported, and the 
constant diversification of manufacture is astounding. About 
25% of total Hongkong exports are now coming from local 
industries which is a reflection of the expansion of manu- 
facture here and decline of entrepot business. That local 
products are not always of high quality needs no re-emphasis. 
After all Hongkong is in the Far East and manufacture 
in this part of the world, with the exception of course of 
Japan, cannot compete with products of the Western nations 
but it can try te produce much cheaper and still reliable 
for the low-income consumers especially in Asia, Africa and 
for the less discriminate buyers in Europe. Old industries 
have expanded last year though some have closed down as a 
result of bad management and antiquated methods; many 
new factories have commenced operation and not a few 
have chalked up considerable profits. 


Idle capital is plentiful in Hongkong but it remains 
difficult to find outlets for it. The share market has boomed 
now for some time and it still is bullish. Considerable 
funds, local and overseas, have been inducted into Hongkong 


securities. Also large funds have been absorbed in new land 
development and construction. Now Hongkong is over- 
developed. Further progress depends on higher local in- 


dustrial productivity, more trade and better exploitation 
of local resources. Unless there is progress in these direc- 
tions Hongkong will remain overdeveloped and many local 
citizens may search for new possibilities in the Far East 
and elsewhere in the world where chances for development, 
and profit-making, are more promising. 


Comparing our lot with those of people in the Far 
Eastern region we must admit that we have fared better 
than others. The living standard here is higher and pur- 
chasing power, though on the decline, is still relatively high. 
The place here impresses foreign observers with its hustle 
and bustle, cheerfulness and resilience of the inhabitants, 
modernity and progressiveness, cleanliness and peaceful- 
ness—all being a great credit to the community and the 
good and efficient administration of the Colony. Due to 
the rush of foreign visitors—which last autumn was over- 
whelming thanks to the US Government having made Hong- 
kong a ‘recreational base’ for their forces—we are very 
much in an international show window. We have become 
ever more ‘interesting’. And indeed it is, to say the least, 
interesting how a small territory with a small population of 
2\%4 million, can manage to live and live so well. 


* 
4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


PEKING CONTINUATION OF COLD WAR 


Approval does not appear to be unanimous about the 
grounds chosen by the U.S. negotiator Mr. Arthur Dean for 
the breaking off of the talks at Panmunjom. Critics sug- 
gest it would have been better had some bigger issue than 
“Communist insults” been preferred. Even’ so, the con- 
tinuous volume of hostile propaganda in China against 
America and the Americans is surprising in view of the 
contrary lead given by Moscow lately. Dr. Mayo’s revela- 
tions in the U.N. about how the ‘germ war confessions’’ 
were secured were promptly followed by the Communist 
publication ad nauseum, day after day, of long and laborious 
“confessions” by a dozen and more of the American Air 
Force officers. 


This has now been followed up by a 20,000-word re- 
port by the Chinese Red Cross on the handling by American 
army doctors of 1,609 wounded and sick Chinese prisoners. 
The report, which is signed by Mrs. Li Teh-chuan (Minister 
ef Health and President of the Chinese Red Cross), who 
is the widow of Feng Yu-hsiang, and by ten professors, 
charges the Army doctors and surgeons with a variety of 
“malpractices, criminal amputations, and other crimes and 
errors,” similar to those brought by the Communist pro- 
pagandists against the American heads of the P.U.M.C. after 
the People’s Government had taken over. Presumably it is 
meant to be a counterblast to the charges of atrocities 
perpetrated by the Korean and Chinese Communists against 
U.N. war prisoners. 


Another new line of attack is related to the economic 
agreement between the U.S. and South Korea, signed in 
Seoul on December 14. This is alleged to be a scheme to 
kill two birds with one stone. The aid funds, it is asserted, 
are merely designed to tighten the U.S. military and poli- 


tical control and to build up Japan in the guise of aid to 
Korea. 


When the Communists started the germ war scare it 
was generally believed the medical authorities were using 
this as a smoke-screen to hide their own delinquencies and 
inadequacies. The same suspicion hardly applies to the 
Communist trade over the holidays against the U.S. Army 
doctors and surgeons in Korea. Nevertheless this came 
some time after organ of the fellow-travelling Democratic 
League and the intelligentsia, the Kwang Ming Daily News 
had opened a campaign on November 25 against the shock- 
ing state of affairs in the domain of public health and 
hospitals in China. In a _ sarcastic article the paper 
complained of “three long matters and one short matter 
(San Chang I Tuan).” The “long” matters are the long 
waits in the registration of patients, in the waiting-room, 
and in getting prescriptions filled at the dispensaries. The 
“short matter” is the time they spend with the doctors 
for diagnoses. The paper says that two to four hours are 
spent on each of the three long matters and the doctors 
give their patients only a few minutes. At the Municipal 
Hospital in Peking, a patient, once he had got the prescrip- 
tion, had to go to the dispensary first to find out how much 
it cost, and then had to go to the cashier’s office to pay 
for it before returning to the dispensary to get it filled. 
This, it suggests, was a simple case. There are more com- 
plicated cases to be cited which involved a real run-around 
and for every step patients have to pay a fee. The classic 
case is referred to in which a patient had to run from 
department to cashier’s office no less than 17 times before he 
finally had his prescription filled. 


The paper tries to make out that the evils of which 
it complained are now remedied—‘‘to a great extent.” The 
Peking Health Bureau’s hospitals and clinics took care of 
16% more patients than in the month before, while more 
beds are being used, and the long queues of people waiting 
to get into the hospitals are broken up by registering patients 
under different classifications of sickness. It is even claimed 
that prescriptions can now be made out in less than ten 
minutes. One of the notorious scandals of the advanced 
experiences of the Soviet Union was the treatment of sick 
and the insoluble problem of getting a prescription filled. 


HOTELS IN HONGKONG 


There are over 100 hotels in the Colony, most of them 
in Kowloon, but very few provide adequate service for 
tourists. But for about half a dozen hotels in Kowloon and 
another four or five on the island of Hongkong travellers 
from any country in the world except from China will be 
embarrassed about accommodation offered by the host of 
hotels, most of which have been built during the postwar 
years. Construction of these hotels has been characterised 
by the desire of the owners to reap quick profits on the 
smallest possible capital outlay. Few postwar structures are 
distinguished by a pleasing architectural design but the 
majority of hotels built here since 1946 are particularly drab 
and very often resemble cheap barracks. Many of these 
hotels cater to a Chinese clientele which is seeking pleasures 
of many kinds rather than accommodation. 


The pity is that so few hotels exist to take care of the 
very heavy tourist traffic which has brought considerable 
prosperity to this Colony especially since the truce in Korea 
and the subsequent rush of US servicemen’s travelling in the 
Far East. It is particularly regrettable that in the Central 
District where all business firms, the principal shopping 
centre, government offices and amusement places are located 
now only one proper tourist hotel is operating. This hotel, 
the Gloucester, has only 100 rooms (32 single, 40 double, 
28 suites) which can accommodate 168 persons. Prices 
range from $30—36 for single, and $46—50 for double 
rooms which are about the same as charged in the leading 
hotels in Far Eastern cities. This hotel is practically always 
full up. The Hongkong Hotel was demolished some time 
ago and its rebuilding has been long delayed to the great 
annoyance of the public here but recently it seems some 
slow beginning with construction has been made. It will 
take a long time till the projected 14-storey building of the 
new Hongkong Hotel will be up, and then only a small 
proportion of tourist accommodation will be offered in this 
new building. Another hotel though obsolete and very poor- 
ly equipped—the Cecil Hotel—is just being demolished to 
make room for a modern office building. There are a few 
more hotels in the Central District but they either are en- 
tirely Chinese in structure (mostly cubicles) and operation 
or are not equipped to take in tourists. 


Thus it is an unpleasant fact that travellers arriving 
here fur a short stay or even a month can only find accom- 
modation in areas rather far from the business centre, 
either in the Causeway Bay and North Point districts on 


the Island or in Tsimshatsui and Yaumati on the Mainland . 


(Kowloon). “There is one old-fashioned but still rather 
elegant hotel on the Island, the Repulse Bay Hotel, wh 
offers beautiful scenery and several beaches but it is ou 
the southern side of the Island and transport to the city, 
across a picturesque hill road, is time-consuming. 
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When Hongkong prides itself of being a centre of 
vurist traffic in the Far East it is generally forgotten that 
the problem of hotel accommodation remains yet to be 
solved. Without adequate and conveniently located hotels 


- Gur visitors will not feel inclined to come around again. 


The allegedly cheap prices here are not making up for the 
lack of comfort of tourists—besides, local hotels charge not 
a cent less than hotels in Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaya or Indochina. When it comes to comparisons, which 
are proverbially odious, the local first-class hotels are far 
behind what Japan or the Philippines hotel industry do offer. 
We have heard from many tourists, of all social classes, ad- 
verse comment on the local hotel situation. The general 
inadequacy of local hotel accommodation prejudices expan- 
sion and lasting business success of the tourist industry in 
Hongkong. 


* * * 


ASIAN HCUSING PROBLEM 


Attention on Asia’s housing problems will be focused 
during a series of events taking place in New Delhi in 
January and February. The main occasion will be an in- 
ternational exhibition on low-cost housing to be held under 
the joint auspices of the Government of India, UNTAA and 
ECAFE in New Delhi, Jan. 20—March 5, 1954. This ex- 
hibition will provide displays showing advances made in low- 
cost housing in various parts of the world. Full-scale model 


~ houses will be among the most important exhibits. Parti- 


cular attention will be given to design, building materials, 
methods of construction, equipment, machinery, tools, litera- 
ture and films. 

In connection with the exhibition, an international 
‘minar on housing, organized by the United Nations Tech- 
aeal Assistance Administration and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, will be 
held in New Delhi. Concurrently with the exhibition, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
will organize the second Inter-Secretariat Working Party on 
Housing and Building Materials in Asia and the Far East 
in New Delhi. 

Housing, because of war devastation, civil war, and 
increased population, is a major issue in all Asian countries. 
One-fifth of south-east Asia’s population, some 130 million 
people, are without home and shelter. More than 100 mil- 
lion families in Asia live at present in crowded, insanitary 
habitations, in cities as well as in rural areas; often two 
or more families are packed into one room; animals are 
housed together with occupants; and millions of refugee 
families in India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Viet- 
Nam. Taiwan, live in makeshift shacks devoid of the most 
elementary conveniences. 


The housing problem in most Asian countries is second 
only to that of food. It is a pressing issue which is of 
utmost concern to all governments in the region. Two 
basic lines of attack to tackle the problem may be dis- 
cerned: Preblem number one is to house the homeless. In 
many countries it is now felt, however, that the time has 
come for tackling more energetically problem number two, 
the improvement of existing housing and housing techni- 
ques. 

There appears to be a concensus of official opinion in 
south-east Asian countries that national housing policies and 
programmes should within a short time reach a minimum 
standard of two fair-sized rooms per family, plus verandah 
and kitchen, proper sanitary arrangements, and _  arrange- 
-ments for washing and food storage. How ean this target 

' attained? Several suggestions toward this end are made 
“tn an ECAFE report on housing and building materials. 
Two of these proposals, in particular, should be of con- 
siderable importance. 
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The aided self-help method is recommended as offering 
hope for rapid progress in the construction and increasing 
production of better-designed cheap houses and the increased 
use of indigenous materials. The self-help method can do 
more to reduce money costs and to achieve quicker con- 
struction than any other combination of finance and build- 
ing technology. It is the oldest of all methods of produc- 
ing shelter. The term “aided self-help”, as now understood, 
applies to the method whereby a family or a group of 
families improve or build houses and other structures in 
the traditional manner, largely by use of their own labour 
but with government assistance for such material and work 
as they cannot provide themselves. Aided self-help could 
provide an opportunity for drawing on part-time voluntary 
labour, an hitherto almost unexploited reservoir which could 
be turned into the greatest single source of latent building 
energy available in every Asian country. 

In the arid countries of the region, great hopes are held 
out for production increases by the adoption of newly- 
developed techniques based on the use of earth as a basic 
building material. This method should allow considerable 
economies. Several full-scale model houses built of rammed 
earth, molded earth, and various types of blocks made by 
stabilizing suitable earth with cement, lime, and _. other 
binders, will be on view at the international housing ex- 
hibition in New Delhi. 


TAXATION IN FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


The present revenue structure of some countries of the 
Far East and its bearing on problems of financing increased 
investments for economic development, are reviewed in a 
comprehensive article published in the recent issue of 
ECAFE’s Quarterly Economic. Bulletin. After examining 
sources of savings, the conclusion is reached that these sav- 
ings are inadequate and have to he increased considerably 
if investment is to proceed at a rate that would be sufficient 
to employ a growing population and that would secure a 
modest rise in incomes per head of the population without 
resort to inflation. There appears to be little promise in 
securing a larger flow of foreign public and private capital 
To make an increasing amount of domestic resources avail- 
able for capital development, higher taxation is required as 
the only effective financial instrument for reducing private 
consumption. 


The revenue systems of underdeveloped Asian countries 
are characterised by’ the comparatively small proportion of 
national income which they collect, and by the low savings 
which result in the government sector whatever the pro- 
portion of national income is taken as revenue. There is 
a heavy dependence on indirect taxes, in contrast with most 
advanced countries, where taxes on income and wealth form 
a large part of revenue. The most important of the indirect 
taxes have been customs duties, the yield of which has been 
steady. Recently export duties have been prominent, but 
this is a temporary phenomenon, depending on high demand 
for exports. The yield of customs duties depend in the 
end on fluctuations in the demand for the region’s export 
and on its trade. Apart from customs duties levied in 
traditional ways, the profits of government import and ex- 
port monopolies have been substantial in some countries, as 
has foreign exchange taxation in others. Sales taxes have 
recently been introduced in a number of countries, levied 
at various different stages according to administrative con- 
siderations. 

Among direct taxes those on personal income are the 
most important, but, apart from Japan, direct taxes are 
generally less important than indirect taxes. Land taxes 
have some significance, but taxes based on property or on 
capital values play a very small part, on the whole, in re- 
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venue systems. The revenue structure must provide incen- 
tives towards increasing the productive’ efficiency of the 
community and it must provide for a fair and equitable 
distribution of burdens. Inflation is a serious problem in 
the countries and fiscal policy alone is insufficient to coun- 
ter it and must be reinforced by direct controls. 


* 


TIN INDUSTRY AND INDONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION 


In 1950 the production of the tin mines of the world 
had a value of about £120 million. In 1951 the value 
rose to £180 million; in 1952 it fell tio £160 million. For the 
first quarter of 1953 it remained at an annual rate of 
around £160 million; in the second quarter it dropped to 
£125 million and in the third quarter of £100 million 
(annual rate). The main tin-producing countries affected by 
price fluctuations are under-developed areas, dependent to 
an important extent on the tin industry as a source of re- 
venue. The impact of price fluctuations not only on the 
economy of the under-developed areas but also on the sup- 
plies of raw materials which might be available in the future 
to the consuming countries has been considered for some 
time by international organisations. In the case of tin, 
the problem has become the more acute in view of the excess 
of production over commercial consumption which has per- 
sisted for the last five years. 


In 1948 the tin production of Indonesia reached 30,613 
tons and exceeded the pre-war level, production continuing 
roughly at this rate through 1949-51, moving upward in the 
second half of 1952 to a total of 35,003 tons for the 
whole year, the highest annual figure recorded since 1941, 
which had ben exceeded only in six previous years in the 
history of Indonesian tin mining. For the first half of 
1958, production was at the rate of 31,000 tons a year. The 
islands of Banka, Billiton, and Singkep are the sources of 
Indonesian tin, Banka being responsible for about two- 
thirds of the 1952 output, Billiton for under one-third and 
Singkep for about one-fourteenth. Almost all the increase 
in production since 1948 has come from Banka and much 
of this increase from dredging. 


With the important changes in the organisation of pro- 
duction that took place in the spring of 1953 the mines 
on Banka Island are now worked by a government enter- 
prise, which is the largest single tin enterprise in the world. 
The mines on. Billiton are worked by the Billiton Joint 
Mining Company which is owned in major part by the 
Indonesian Government and in minor part by the Billiton 
Company of the Hague. The mines on Singkep Island are 
worked by a subsidiary of the Billiton Joint Mining Com- 
pany, the former Netherlands East Indies Government hav- 
ing agreed to put all tin mining (including mining on 
Banka) under the management of the Billiton Joint Mining 
Company for five years to February 1953, the Billiton com- 
pany to receive 6 2/3 per cent of the profits as fee. This 
arrangement with the Billiton Joint Mining Company, ex- 
piring on 28 February 1953, was not renewed by the Indo- 
nesian Government, control of the management of the Banka 
mines being taken over by the Indonesian Government and 
managers other than the Billiton managers were appointed 
by the Indonesian Government. 


The mining rights of the Billiton Joint Mining Com- 
,pany, which were also to expire on February 28th 1953, were 
extended for a further five years and the principle of 
further extension was accepted. Agreement was reached 
that the Indonesian Government would appoint the majority 
of the members of the management board, that the Billiton 
Joint Mining Company would not exercise management but 
would serve as proxy for the Indonesian management, that 
the appointment of all administrative and supervisory staff 
would be subject to the prior approval of the management, 
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that the management would handle the sales of tin, and th 
the Billiton Joint Mining Company would transfer its hea 
office to Indonesia. The day-to-day conduct of the Billiton 
Joint Mining Company was entrusted to the Billiton Com- 
pany working through a management board of which the 
members include two representatives of the Indonesian 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


INDIA’S LAND GIFT MOVEMENT 


Public attention the world over has for sometime been 
attracted to an agrarian experiment in India known as 
“Bhoodan Yagna’”’ the literal meaning of which is “Land 
Gift Sacrifice’. The initiator and inspirer of this move- 
ment is Acharya Vinobha Bhave who is one of the foremost 
disciples of the late Mahatma Gandhi. His method is to 
solve the land problem in a peaceful manner by asking for 
free gifts of land from the rich and in turn distributing 
what he gets among the poor. Bhave is a deeply religious 
man who maintains the traditions of Gandhi’s prayer meet- 
ings wherever he may be. By calling the gifts “sacrifices” 
to God he imports a religious meaning to the movement. 
Bhave’s ambition is to secure 50,000,000 acres of land by 
the end of 1957 and although he is yet far off this goal 
he is not discouraged. Like the late Mahatma he is physi- 
cally frail but is nevertheless a prodigious walker and has 
already covered some 10,000 miles in Central and Northern 
India in quest of these land gifts. The movement has 
aroused the enthusiasm of men of all parties. Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru himself has given it his personal bless- 
ings. Next to Bhave the most hardworking “collector” of 
land gifts is Jayaprakash Narayan, leader of the Praja- 
Socialist Party. 

The Government does not believe the agrarian proble 
ean be wholly solved by these free gifts. Legislation for 
breaking up vast holdings of land and distributing them 
among those who have no holdings is being followed in 
most States where there are “zamindaris’ as the feudal 
estates are called. Other criticisms have also been levelled 
against the movement; the land donated is not valuable, 
being generally “second class’. It has also been said that 
pressure is brought on owners who are hesitant about co- 
operating and that a better system would be for Govern- 
ment to allocate uncultivated land to the landless. What- 
ever the degree of truth in these criticisms the fact remains 
that the Bhoodan movement has generated a great deal 
of enthusiasm and the spirit of sacrifice. It is also helping 
to create a psychological .atmosphere which will make 
agrarian legislation easy and effective. From all corners of 
the country it is hailed as a typical Gandhian way of solv- 
ing a problem. 

Most political Parties in India are supporting the move- 
ment but the Communists maintain coldness towards it; in 
some cases they have been openly contemptuous. This does 
not come as a surprise. The movement had its origin in 
Telegana, one of the areas where agrarian distress had given 
the Communists a strong hold over agricultural workers. 
Now Vinobha Bhave’s influence over the people has had the 
effect of loosening the Communist hold. Furthermore it is 
not on the programme of the Communist Party to obtain 
a peaceful and non-violent solution of the land problem. 
They have no respect for the constitution and openly de- 
clare they are out to wreck it. Class warfare and re- 
volution is what they are out to achieve. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR LABOUR OFFICERS 


Labour officers from Malaya, Singapore and Noi. 
Borneo, as well as from Nigeria, Tanganyika, Gold Coast, 
Uganda, and Northern Rhodesia, have been attending a 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


International Payments Outlook and Exchange Holding 


Japan’s international receipts and payments for the 
1953 fiscal year (Apr. ’53-Mar. ’54) will show an excess 
payment of US$190 million, even though it was first esti- 
mated to be some $80 million. Such a marked increase of 
the nation’s adverse balance is attributable to the fact that, 
because of the poor crop of rice this year, the country will 
have to import $136 million of foodstuffs ($97 million of 
rice, $11 million of barley, and $28 million of wheat) on 
top of the scheduled imports for the current fiscal year. 


(in million dollars) 
Revised Estimate Previous Estimate 


Receipts 
Special Procurement ...... (811) (810) 
Payments 


Japan’s trade with the Dollar area will result in her 
favorable balance of $61 million, whereas that with the 
Pound and the Open-account areas will result in her passive 
balance of $193 million and $58 million, respectively, name- 
ly: 


leaving a balance of nearly £8 million. This unfavorable 
situation is attributable to the fact that, in order to supple- 
ment Japan’s poor crop of rice last year, Tokyo had to pur- 
chase from Burma about 160,000 long tons of rice during 
the said period. 


Under the new arrangement, Japan’s import from 
Burma will be £17 million, including £15’million of rice. 
Japan’s export to Burma will amount to at least £15 
million. Since Burma  has_ recently abolished’ the 
Commonwealth preferential tariffs, circumstances have be- 
come more favorable to Japanese goods. 


An outline of the arrangement: (A) The two coun- 
tries will give each other as much facility as possible with 
regard to the issuing of import licenses, the entry and 
residence of the nationals of the other party, and the move- 
ment of the vessels of the other party. (B) The provisions 
of GATT will be applied to the trade between the two 
countries. (C) Japan will give Burma as much facility as 
nossible with regard to technical assistance. (D) Japan 
will have a regular supply of Burmese rice according to 
the following plan: Japan will import 300,000 long tons 
in the 1954 calendar year and a minimum of 200,000 long 
tons and a maximum of 300,000 long tons in each of the 
subsequent 3 years. The import price of the rice will be 
£50 per long ton f.o.b. Burmese port for the standard 


(in million dollars) 


Receipts Dollar Area Pound Area O/A Area Total 

needs de Ob debe s 200 95 1,330 

Payments 

Balance 61 —193 —58 —190 


The nation’s holding of foreign currency as of the end 
of October stood at $1,005,429,000 in terms of US dollars, 
i.e. $869,644,000 in dollar, $87,850,000 in pound, and 
$47,935,000 in open-account dollar. The Government holds 
$927,234,000 including the credit balance of the open ac- 
count, the Bank of Japan, $50,476,000, and the foreign ex- 
change banks, $27,719,000. 


Trade Arrangement between Burma and Japan 


A long-term trade arrangement was concluded between 
Burma and Japan in Rangoon. Trade between the two 
countries in 1952 amounted to £6,960,000 from Japan and 
£7,934,000 from Burma. During January through October 
last year, Japan bought from Burma £16,531,000 of goods, 
whereas imports from this country were only £8,854,000, 


three-months’ training course in the United Kingdom, which 
ended in mid-December. This was the tenth course of its 
kind, similar courses having been held twice yearly for the 
past five years. So far, some 200 officers have attended. 
The course was organised by the Ministry of Labour, and 
among the many subjects studied were industrial relations, 
policy and practice, including wage determination, social ser- 
vices in the United Kingdom, functions and organisations 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, personnel 
1anagement advisory service, vocational training and dock 
.abour. Facilities were made available for studying the 
Ministry’s local office procedure in various parts of the 
country. 


grade in the first year and will thereafter be decided 
through consultation every year at a point not higher than 
the lowest price that Burma may offer to any other country. 
Under- the current arrangement, Japan’s imports include 
rice, rice products, beans, pulses, oil cakes, raw cotton, 
teak, sticklac, tung oil, hide, skin, rubber, tin ore, wolfram 
ore, pig lead, lead ore, and silver; exports will be textiles, 
machinery, small scale cottage industry equipments, build- 
ing materials, iron and steel products, chemicals, agricul- 
tural, marine and aquatic products, wood and paper pro- 
ducts, and sundry goods. 


Ship Exports 


Japanese shipbuilders last year received a satisfactory 
amount of orders from abroad, and the ships to be built 
for export are anticipated to total 100,000 gross tons for 
the fiscal year 1953 ending next March. Shipbuilders will 
increase the exportable tonnage to 150,000 tons for the 
forthcoming fiscal year. The attainment of this mark is 
one of the basic conditions on which hinges the rise of the 
Japanese shipbuilding industry as it is confronting a decline 
f orders from shipping concerns at home. The shipbuild- 
ing industry have reached tentative conclusions as follow: 
(1) The Government should relax its control so that ship- 
builders may be able to accept orders on conditions similar 
to those offered by foreign shipbuilders. Now that ships 


are being built with terms of payment easier than before, 
it is desirable that the Government should permit to con- 
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clude building contracts with smaller down payments, say 
20 percent, and extend longer credit for four to seven 
years, with due regard to the risks thus entailed. (2) Import 
quotas should be given more liberally to those who export 
ships. (3) The Government should step up its efforts to- 
ward lowering the prices of steel plate and other materials 
needed by the industry, and it should enforce standardiza- 
tion of machines and equipment. 


The shipbuilding concerns are planning to increase over- 
seas representation, sending out technical consultants or 
agents to the major markets in the world, to Latin America 
and Southeast Asia in particular. In addition, they will be 
more cooperative with each other in the interest of the 
industry as a whole. Cost of ships has been reduced by 
10 percent at Japanese dockyards in the past year. 


Seda Production 


The soda market has been recovering its activity. April 
last year, the price of Solvey-process caustic soda was 
Y50,000 per ton, and that of soda ash was Y33,000, but they 
began to decline when the summer set in, and fell to 
Y44,000 and Y23,000, respectively, in October. In the fol- 
lowing month, however, both showed a rising trend gaining 
Y1,000 each. 


Production and stock of caustic soda and soda ash in 
recent months are tabulated in the following: (in 1,000 
tons). 


Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Month Production Stock Production Stock 
24.6 12.9 24.6 11.8 
21.7 15.5 32.7 11.9 
15.5 34.4 11.6 
Ee 20.9 13.4 34.8 12.4 
September ........ 16.8 8.4 31.6 11.4 
23.1 6.6 34.8 10.6 


Demands have been increasing. For the period October- 
December, an estimate of demand is 68,000 tons of soda 
ash and 99,000 tons of caustic soda. Output of caustic 


soda for the last 3 months 1953 is estimated at 100,00¢ 
tons which is 17,000 tons more than for the like period ou. 
last year. 


was, in October, 72 percent for soda ash, 66 percent for 


expected to be firm. 


Cement in 1954 


to 9,750,000 tons because development of electric power 
sources and civil engineering such as road and highway 


than before. Electric development works and nine electric 
power concerns may consume 1,500,000 tons against 1,100,- 
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Seeing the rate of operation in the factories, which 
Solvey-process caustic soda, and 72 percent for electrolytic- 


process one, the industry can be said to be going normally. 
Operation will be kept as scheduled. The price trend is 


Demand of cement for the next fiscal year is to increase 
construction, office buildings, etc. will need more cement 


000 tons for the current year. 
Cement demand for 1954 fiscal year in comparison with 
i958 (final estimate) is as follows: 


(in 1,000 tons) 
Categories 1954 1953 


Foreign Armed Forces in Japan ............ 10 10 
Export & Special Procurements .............. 1,000 810 
Mining Industry Manufacturing ............. 160 160 
Cement Industry (for its own use) .......... 100 100 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’’) 


America’s Chemical Industries 


As is wellknown, America’s chemical industries have 
during recent years been growing by leaps and bounds. 
These remarks refer to industrial chemicals as well as to 
drugs. In volume the former by far overshadow the latter, 
and more so in value. Chemical groups have been per- 
forming considerably better than other industrial lines. Ex- 
tensive research in the chemical field vouchsafe further out- 


standing performances, thereby guaranteeing enhanced sales 
of the output. 


Barron’s Weekly, dealing in an enlightening article 
with the problem,* points out that the possibilities of the 
new chemical products can be judged from the fact that, 
for example, Dow Chemical Co., which reported sales of 
$430 million in 1953, had a dozen new products coming 
along, which are expected to aggregate more than $106 
million of annual sales within a decade. 


While American industry as a whole has been growing 


cn an average rate of 3% a year, the chemical industry 


has chalked up an average rate of 10%. However, varieus 


* “Out of the Test Tube’, by Joseph V. Sherman, in Barron’s Weekly. 


chemical divisions have been expanding at a far greater 
rate than this average; so, for instance, the market for 
drugs advanced 1% times between 1945 and 1952. Resins 
and plastics increased nearly three times; synthetic deter- 
gents rose nearly four times; synthetic fibers (other than 
acetate and rayon) grew five times larger; while pesticides 
and other agricultural organic chemicals advanced nearly 
ten times. 


This movement followed through i953. So, for 
example, man-made fibers (other than rayon and acetate) 
in the first 9 months of 1953 totalled 228 million pounds, 
compared with 189 million pounds in the analogous period of 
1952; an augmentation of 20%. Evidently this very line 
must have considerably more growth ahead, as is evidenced 
by the fact that E. I. du Pont, the largest producer, has 
been spending 35% of every expansion dollar in 1953 on 
synthetic fibers. 


Sales of plastic materials until November of 1953 has 
been considerably higher than in the like 1952 period. Ther 
remarks relate specifically to vinyl resins, styrene resin. 
volyethilene, nylon molding powder and _ silicone resins. 
Polyethilene, for instance, a newer plastic, has moved up 
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Boaring the post-war years into that select group of chemi- 


cals boasting of a turnover of more than 100 million pounds; 
and production in 1953 will reach the 200 million pounds 
mark. It has an unbelievable extensive use in the electri- 
cal industry, for packaging, etc. 


A further new market for chemicals, being first opened 
in 1950, has meanwhile attained substantial size: namely 
animal feed supplements based on the employment of vita- 
mins and antibiotics. Virtually every feed manufacturer 
nowadays uses some kind of antibiotic feed supplement. 


But there are other chemical branches of distinction 
in America, as ammonia, a basic product, and acrylonitrile, 
an intermediate, both showing excellent growth trends. 


U.S. production of ammonia is expected to reach 3% 
million tons per annum by 1953—ten times that of 1940. 
The main cause for this steep rise is to be seen in the 
wide use by agriculture as a nitrogene fertilizer; there is 
ulso a growing demand for ammonia as a basic material 
for the production of fibres and plastics. Acrylonitrile is 
essential for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, as well 
as for plastics and artificial fibers. America’s chemical in- 
dustry has an important stake in growth metals, such as steel, 
magnesium, and titanium. 


Du Pont has many growth products, inclusive of synthe- 
tic fibers, such as nylon, dacron, orlon and high-tenacity 
rayon tire cord yarn. Then plastics such as Lucite acrylic 
resin, Alathonpolyethylene resin, Teflon tetra-fluor-ethylene 
resin; then nylon molding powder; Mylar film; agricultural 
chemicals such as its new CMU weed killer; Neoprene 
synthetic rubber; tetraethyl lead anti-knock compound; and 
vure silicon for use in electronics. 


Dow Chemical Co. believes there are good prospects 
ahead for most of the approximately 30 products which now 
eccount for the bulk of its sales. Among basic chemicals, 
chlorine and caustic soda are now in oversupply. Acetylene 
will benefit from new and more economical processes of 
production. Dow Chemical is particularly optimistic about 
its plastics and agricultural products. Saran in all its 
forms, film, yarns, and latexes; polyethylene, and Styrofoam 
are expected to participate in the growth of plastics. 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation’s growth chemicals 
include: ammonia and other nitrogen products; synthetic 
detergents; Genetrons which are widely used in aerosols 
and refrigerants; and maleic anhydride, which is finding in- 
creasing use. Hercules Powder Co. started production of 
CMC, which is a water-soluble gum, in 1944, at a rate of 
50,000 pounds a month, and has since expanded its capacity 
to 20 million pounds per annum. 


The entire chemical industry’s backlog of new products 
is now probably greater than ever before, due to very large 
sums of money the major companies have been expending on 
research and development work in recent years. 


The following table shows postwar growth of certain 
chemical groups: 


1952 1945. 

(millions of pounds) 
Synthetie fibers (exclud. rayon and acetate) .. 262 52 


ircraft Manufacturing 


Admittedly stocks of aircraft concerns are highly 
volatile and distinctly speculative. Due to huge government 
orders, their business has been excellent, and it is therefore 
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not surprising to observe that common aircraft stocks have 
been amongst the best acting groups in the share market. 
The recent favorable record had its roots in the huge 
backlogs with every aircraft company, combined with the 
excellent earnings for 1953, resulting in a number of 
dividend increases, plus stock dividends, as well as the ex- 
niry of the excess-profit tax. 


At the present juncture the aircraft industry in the 
United States is busy to the extent of about 90% with the 
execution of military orders. It appears that sales of the 
industry in 1953 for military aircraft, engines and propellers 
will reach about $9 billion, which figure would compare with 
about $6.5 billion in 1952, and $8 billion in 1951. In 
spite of limitations imposed by the authorities, prospects for 
1954 are reasonably good. 


A handicap exists because of the planned _ military 
strength of America’s armed services—including aircraft— 
has been revised several times in recent years; besides, de- 
liveries have been stretched repeatedly; and prices obtainable 
by the factories are subject to severe control and strict 
limitations. For instance, in September, 1953, the air force 
cancelled orders for nearly 1,000 large planes, although the 
funds thus saved will most likely be devoted to financing 
more modern types. Currert plans call for 114 air foice 
wings by June, 1954, and 120 a year later. According to 
Robert R. Spence of the Research Dept. of Hemphill Noyes 
& Co. (members of the New York Stock Exchange) it is 
believed that current production of air force and navy 
planes approximates 1,000 per month, which rate probably 
will hold through the spring of 1954. Thereafter the figure 
may decline to around 500 by mid-1955. 


Though cyclical in nature, the aircraft industry offers 
considerable long-term growth possibilities, particularly if it 
can be assumed that helicopters and some form of smaller 
private planes will be widely employed by private industry. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of business for the next few years 
will be military and profits will be closely connected with 
the trend of international affairs. 


Since military profits are limited by law and, besides, 
are suodject to renegotiation, as well as hazards that go 
with cancellations or changes in design, most of the common 
stocks in the aircraft industry will not appeal to con- 
servative investors, despite the fact that present earnings 
are large. However, amongst the most favored stocks cur- 
rently are United Aircraft, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation. 


From a report for the first 9 months of 1953, sent to 
me by Lockheed, the following details are worth noting: 
Sales during the first three-quarters aggregated $579,251,000, 
which is more than twice the $285,632,000 for the same 
period last year. 94% of Lockheed sales were for account 
of the armed forces. Net earnings were $12,515,000 or 
$4.95 a share. This compares to $4,944,000 or $1.97 a 
share for the same 1952 period. Current earnings represent 
2.2% of sales. Lockheed’s backlog of unfilled orders was 
$1,522,341,000, nearly 40% above the total a year ago. The 
commercial backlog amounted to $160,234,000 for 94 Super- 
Constellations from 18 airlines, inclusive of lines from Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Siam and Germany. Lockheed was called upon 
to pay Federal income and excess profit taxes for the 9 
months period of $27,060,000, compared with $3,561,000 
during the first three-quarters of 1952. This means that 
(in 1953) Lockheed paid 68 cents out of every dollar earned 
in income taxes to the Government. 


The succeeding table gives details concerning America’s 
principal manufacturers of airplanes, together with financial 
data. The table is a compilation of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
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Price 
Average Earnings x 
1935 1941 1948 Earnings Ind. Recent E1953 Approx 
1939 1945 1952 1952 E1953 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
ia a$0.07 $3.18 $1.44 $3.46 $4.50 $2.00 23% 5.3 8.4 
d0.69 3.40 5.70 8.67 10.75 3.50 46% 4.3 7.6 
0.53 7.38 1.69 4.39 4.35 1.80 17 3.9 10.6 
0.19 2.12 0.62 1.02 1.40 0.60 8 5.7 7.5 
1.49 8.64 6.04 8.99 14.50 6.50 79% 5.5 8.2 
b0.58 2.60 2.26 2.67 3.60 2.00 21% 6.0 9.2 
0.51 2.77 2.97 3.61 6.50 1.62 4.1 6.1 
1.17 5.14 d4.79 3.03 5.00 — 16%4 3.3 
0.55 2.52 2.12 2.28 3.25 1.75 20 6.2 8.8 
Cad d0.41 1.56 2.96 7.32 7.35 1.50* 221% 3.4 6.7 
1.35 4.55 3.65 5.18 7.50 3.00 43 5.7 7.0 
a—4 years 1936-39 b—3 years 1937-39 d—Deficit E—Estimated *._Plus 10% Stock. 
Items of General Interest ing up. Construction contracts signed in 1953 promise well 


RCA’s net profits for 1953 are expected to reach 
$34,700,000, equal to $2.25 a share, topping last year’s 
$32,300,000, or $2.10 a share. ‘The chairman of Radio 
Corporation of America, David Sarnoff, states that the com- 
pany’s gross income was derived to the extent of 70% 
from manufacturing operations, 20% from broadcasting, 


5% from communications and 5% from miscellaneous ser- 


vices. 


It is generally believed that there would have to be 
a considerable falling-off in 1954 of motor car production. 
But actually, Ford and Chevrolet have scheduled higher pro- 
duction runs for the first quarter of the new year. Accord- 
ing to E. R. Breech, executive vice-president of Ford, Ford 
plants will continue working overtime for at least the first 
quarter of 1954, but probably to May. This determination 
comes, of course, as a blessing to the steel industry. Re- 
garding stocks in dealers hands at the close of 1953, same 
are reliably estimated at 500,000 second hand cars, or rough- 
ly 300,000 above normal. Stocks of new cars in dealers 
showrooms also are above normal. 


The total number of postal employees in Los Angeles 
is 7,700; during the two Xmas weeks another 4,000 are 
temporarily employed. The income of Los Angeles Post 
Offices now is at the rate of $45,000,000 a year. 


From a circular mailed by United Aircraft Corporation 
it is noted that it has four operating divisions: Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft (the largest), designs and manufactures 
aircraft engines. The Hamilton Standard division designs 
and produces aircraft propellers. The Sikorsky Aircraft 
division designs and turns out helicopters. The Chance 
Vought Aircraft division manufactures naval fighters air- 
craft and missiles; the last mentioned is located in Dallas, 
Texas, while the first three are domiciled in Connecticut. 
Management, after years of considering the project, has now 
decided to establish the Chance Vought Aircraft division 
as a separate corporation with its stock distributed to United 
Aircraft’s shareholders. If the scheme is approved by pre- 
sent stockholders, the new company, though a wholly-owned 


subsidiary of United, will operate independently from United 
Aircraft. 


Copper prices, stili at about 30 cents a pound when 1953 
bid good-bye, are confidently expected to recede skurtly, 
coming back to the formerly pegged 24% cents. One of the 
reasons for this assumption is to be seen in the large pro- 
duction in Chile, combined with huge unsold stocks now 
held there. The United States may take 100,000 tons for 
stockpiling. Apart from Chilean supplies, other countries 
export copper to U.S.A., so for instance Rhodesia, which is 
currently shipping around 10,000 tons monthly to this coun- 
try. 

There are enhanced dismissals of workers, though by 
no means on an alarming scale as yet. On the other hand, 
business inventories are being reduced; retail trade is keep- 


for the coming year, and totals will match, or even exceed, 
1958. After a short period of stringency, money is becom- 
ing plentiful once again. And interest rates have returned 
to the point where they stood a year ago. 


Private pension funds are now an important source for 
supply of capital. Current pension reserves are estimated 
at about $17 billion, according to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York; the size of such funds is being enlarged to 
the extent of 2 billions a year. Needless to say, these 
huge sums need an outlet in safe investments, thus forming 
a solid cushion. 
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THE SANITY OF CHINESE MARRIAGE PRACTICE 


By Lo Ka-Cheung 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


At one time, during his casual talks with friends, Li 
Hung Chang, one of the most eminent statesmen of the late 
Ching Dynasty, candidly declared, ““We can liken the Western 
style of marriage through the precarious process of free 
love-making beforehand, to a pot of boiling water taken 
off the fire to cool down while marriage without it as is done 
by us Chinese is akin to a pot of cold water just placed 
over the fire to boil up.” What a volume of truth there 
is in what he had expressed! He must have been a man 
of deep insight and acute understanding to make such a 
vivid analogy of the two forms of this natural course of 
human life. Frankly speaking, when the Western style of 
love-making has reached its final stage before being led to 
the altar, the pot of boiling water has already left the 
burning fire. I don’t have to cite instances to substantiate 
the soundness of his analogy. The many divorce cases oc- 
curring daily among Western newly-weds have been more 


than sufficient proof of its validity to render the further 
offering of evidence necessary. 


After all, man is but an animal with an animal spirit. 
And, with this spirit, he goes about perpetually in search 
of things to gratify his sensual appetite. The love of woman 
is just one form of the manifestation of this animal desire 
for sensual gratification, while spiritually, he but vaguely 
concerns himself. It is only those gifted few that see the 
meaning of spiritual things. So long as things spiritual 

e not easily amenable to human understanding and visualiz- 
.og, there would be no more of such thing as Spiritual Love 
as there would be any more of such thing as Utopia, the 
creation of Sir T. More in the year 1516. Whatever has 
been said of the love between woman and man as being 
divine, it is, to my deepest conviction, purely sensual, 
sensually lovable for a certain period of time only. Once 
the glamour of this love has started on its decline, this 
tragic human affair will unquestionably go to the dogs. 
Whether this comes before or after marriage, the result 
could be no otherwise than that of a gone case ending up 
in desertion, separation, or divorce. What human folly and 
tragedy it would be when this actually comes to pass! Be 
that as it may, still if the West has failed miserably in 
this matter, such failure may yet be averted through the 
wisdom of the East, especially that of China. At all events, 
it is worth our while—a wise procedure to be sure+—to come 
East for a solution or at least an investigation, to see how 
the East does it in an affair which, until now, has never 
eluded the attention of all. 


Seeing the matter in this light, it would not be in- 
advisable, before going further on into the subject in 
question, to probe the whys and wherefores of the failure 
of the West and then look to Old China to see if she has 
something workable to offer. 


First of all, the Western way of love-making before 
marriage is all wrong. It is wrong because the Cart has been 
put before the Horse. As I said earlier, we must accept 
as absolute that love between woman and man js never sen- 
sually permanent. It is human nature of the first degree 
that is as changeable as life is ephemeral. However good 

woman is in all her qualities, such will have little effect 
The 
proverb that “familiarity breeds contempt” is too true to 
be good in this very case of making love. Notwithstanding 


that so much has been said of the divinity of love, still 
truths are truths despite clever human arguments. This 
truth of the fickleness of human love must be accepted 
without reservation, and, to this piece of human fickleness, 
much of the world’s sorrows owes its tragic birth. 


In the second place, love-making in the Western style 
is too personal, I would say. There is a Chinese saying 
which goes “Being a party in an affair tends to hide one’s 
true sense of judgment while an onlooker can always see 
the right or wrong of it without much ado”. And so, if 
love-making is left to the two parties concerned, each will 
see the matter in his (or her) own light with his (or her) 
own prejudices and his (or her) own convictions which 
often overclouds their sense of realism to the detriment 
of both before or after marriage. All the misfortunes from 
wedlock resulting in separation, in divorce, or even in mur- 
der, may, directly or indirectly, be traced to this over- 
cloudedness through the preponderance of the element of 
personality. This sense of realism re-appears after mar- 
riage exposing all the grim discrepancies and oversight 
during the entire stage of love-making which accounts for 
most of the failures of marriage—the Western way. 


In Old China, this affair receives a new mode of ap- 
proach, in which every one of the family or even of the 
clan, takes an interest and has a share in speaking his mind 
in the form of advice as to the beauty, the physique, the 
character, and the schooling of the would-be bridegroom or 
bride-to-be for a good match. In fact, the parties (the 
future couple) do not have much to do in the matter them- 
selves, except at the last stage when a meeting of the 
would-be couple is arranged so that each may catch a 


passing glimpse of the other to give the final touch to the 
affair. 


It should be here added that the ancient Chinese pro- 
cedure in getting a wife is to collect as many as possible 
lucid descriptions of the girls beforehand and have their 
salient points carefully considered by the parents and those 
closely related to decide which offer is to accept. Once 


the decision is made, the matter is settled—settled for 
life. 


The singularity of the thing is that in times past, 
girls were never allowed to meet any of the other sex 
before marriage. Boys, too, were at no time given a chance 
to come into contact with girls unless these were of very 
near blood-relations, and blood-relation marriages were 
seldom if ever permitted either by custom or by law. And 
so, meeting a girl who was rightly one’s for life by marriage 
makes marriage indeed an exciting affair. There was no 
such necessity as going through the trying experience of 
love-making in advance, which, with all its insidious trea- 
cheries, is not worth one’s salt to attempt. The thing is 
that what the Chinese people were doing was purely an 
appeal to Human Nature, the nature of mankind to love 
things rare and new. This feeling of newness and rarity 
which is possible only in the absence of love-making before- 
hand. is what contributes to a successful Chinese marriage. 


There was no fear of a major mishap in selecting a 
mate in this fashion. Her characteristics were known and 
investigated long before. Favouritism and prejudices played 
very little as the whole must come through the critical eye 
of the family or even the clan. Of course there might 
have been errors committed in the selection. But then 
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such errors were justifiable since the matter had already 
passed the deliberation of not a few, but a number of 
elderly persons including the parents who, with wiser judg- 
ment, more experience and maturer observation, were better 
qualified to handle the matter with greater efficiency. 


Humanity is never perfect. Just as mistakes would be 
made in family matters so are mistakes made in matters 
concerning the State. That is why the adage “To err is 
human; to forgive, divine’? has come to be a general truth. 
And so mistakes in marriage are unavoidable, but the 
chances are such that if it is left in the hands of a number 
of experienced persons, the result could not be very far 
wrong. That is one reason why Chinese marriage is a 
success. The second reason is that in Old China, divorce 
is forbidden unless a very serious crime has been committed 
on either side. And, when divorce has to be resorted to, 
it is indeed the greatest misfortune that has ever fallen 
to one’s lot. The third reason is that the Chinese people 
have been taught the virtue of Mutual Respect between per- 
sons, especially that of husband and wife. The thought of 
taking the wife as a plaything that can be forsaken when 
an opportunity presents itself, has never occurred in their 
minds. Such a thought has long been lost to the Chinese 
race through the constant indoctrination of Confucian 
ethics. With mutual respect, the chance for family quar- 
rels seldom has an occasion to show up thus adding much 
to the peaceful air of traditional Chinese home life. And 
the last is the teaching of “Virtue against Beauty” in 
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marriage that has prevented so much of man’s tendenc 
of becoming cool toward his wife when her sensual appe 

is on the decline due to advance in age. This phenomenon 
of the animal world we call “‘Age’”’ is one of the naturai 
laws of our animal existence, and, as I said before man is 
but an animal that only admits of things that he can per- 
ceive with his senses. Anything that is displeasing to his 
senses will not be received with open arms. Old age is one 
that affects his senses strongly. But, in China, marriage 
has a different meaning that distinguishes it from that of 
the West. Besides being a serious affair, it is an affair 
of the family, not just his. When a Chinese marries a wife, 
he marries not so much for her beauty as for her virtue. 


And when she is found to have lived up to the acquired » 


standard of moral practice, he is indeed to be congratulated. 
By a virtuous wife, it is understood to mean one that has 
the following seven merits: First, she will follow the dic- 
tates of her father before marriage. Second, she will follow 
the dictates of her husband after marriage. Third, she will 
follow the dictates of her sons with the passing away of the 
husband. Fourth, she will be morally pure. Fifth, she 
will be prudent in her words. Sixth, she will be decorous in 
her manners, and the last, she will excel in home-craft. All 
these virtues have been taught her from childhood, and 
when the time comes for marriage, she will naturally make 
a perfect wife. Old type Chinese wives are just that. Who 
will be so hard-hearted as to think of separation or divorce 
when a wife has all that is demanded of her to satisfy the 
most exacting husband? 


H HONGKONG’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


Figures given in the Annual Report of the Accountant 
General on the accounts and finances of the Colony of Hong- 
kong for the year ended March 31, 1953, show an actual 
revenue surplus of $77.7 million, as compared with a sur- 
plus of $26.3 million for 1951/52: 


Actual Increase over Estimates 
1952/53 1951/52 1952/53 1951/52 
$ $ $ 3 
Revenue _.......... 484,590,446 (308,564,248) 193,828,246 (60,764,398) 
Expenditure . 411,749,658 (275,855,951) 123,076,646 (41,186,901) 
eee oe 72,840,788 ( 32,708,297) 70,751,600 (19,577,497) 


Plus Net Appre- 
ciation on in- 


vestments 4,889,094 ( 6,382,587 Depreciation for 1951/52) 


Final Surplus for 


the year .... $77,729,882 ( 26,325,710) 


On the 3lst March, 1953 the sum of $100 million was transferred 
from the General Revenue Balance to the newly constituted Revenue 
Equalization Fund and, in order that this transaction should be covered 
by the Supplemeutary Appropriation Ordinance, the sum was charged off to 
expenditure and credited to revenue. In consequence the actual re- 
venue and expenditure figures given above and the increases of each over 
the estimates should be reduced, for purpose of comparison, by $100 million. 


Discounting the $100 million mentioned above it will 
be seen that actual revenue exceeded the estimate by $93,- 
828,246 and exceeded expenditure by $72,840,788. Actual 
expenditure exceeded the estimate by $23,076,646. There 
was a distinct improvement in the prices of gilt-edged securi- 
ties during the year which resulted in an appreciation-in 
value of the Colony’s holdings of such securities, according 
to the middle market prices on the 3lst March, of $4,889,094. 
This when added to the surplus of revenue over expenditure 
gives a final net surplus for the year of $77,729,882. This 
surplus increased the General Revenue Balance, which stood 
at $219,232,414 on the lst April, to $296,962,296 on the 
3ist March on which date, as mentioned above, $100 million 


was transferred to the Revenue Equalization Fund leaving 
the General Revenue Balance to be carried forward at 
$196,962,296. The amount charged to expenditure in 
respect of works executed and paid for during the year 
under the Rehabilitation Loan Ordinance was $2,000,000, 
the balance of the year’s expenditure remaining debited to 
“Advances Pending Raising of Loan” being $771,633. This 
$2 million was not provided for in the estimates. The sum 
of $771,633 plus any further expenditure under the Rehabili- 
tation Loan Ordinance will in due course be a further 
charge on the Colony’s revenue. | 


REVENUE—tThe excess of revenue over the estimate 
of $93,828,246 was again very large and considerably ex- 
ceeded the previous year’s excess of $60,764,398 despite a 
substantial increase in the estimate. Even though this in- 
crease in the estimate was made, prudence in estimating 
was still desirable in view of the unsettled conditions in the 
Far East. 


By fer the largest excess over the estimate among 
the different heads of revenue was that under Internal Re- 
venue, of $61,584,243; the excess under the sub-head Earn- 
ings and Profits Tax being alone responsible for $51,664,244. 
The primary reason for this was that the staff of the Inland 
Revenue Department was substantially strengthened at the 
end of 1951 and beginning of 1952 thus facilitating a marked 
increase in the number of assessments made on the high 
profits earned by business firms in preceding years. 


Apart from Colonial Development and Welfare Grants, 
which is not revenue in the accepted sense, each head of 
revenue exceeded the estimate. Although there was a fall- 
ing off in trade as compared with previous years this w 
not such as to affect the Colony’s revenues. The swolle. 
population of the Colony showed no signs of diminution, 
and consequently the revenue level remained high. The 
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Yect of the large population is particularly noticeable under 
vuties, which exceeded the estimate by $5,209,795. The 
gross increase under this head was $7,904,072 of which 
$5,206,291 was contributed by tobacco and $2,111,893 by 
locally manufactured liquor. The latter excess, however, 
was largely at the expense of imported foreign liquors which 
had a short fall of $1,774,972. Duties on the latter were 
increased at the beginning of the year and this fact coupled 
with less favourable business conditions caused a switch from 
the comparatively expensive imported liquors to the cheaper 
local varieties. Many other heads and sub-heads were sub- 
stantially affected by the continuing large population. 
Licences, Fines and Forfeitures were up by $4,027,835, 
Fees of Court or Office by $6,018,086 and Post Office by 
$2,678,868. Revenue from the Kowloon-Canton Railway 
was up by $1,468,417 and the royalties received from the 
public transport companies all exceeded the estimates. 


Revenue from Lands, Rents, etc., produced the second 
largest excess for the main heads of $7,433,579. The prin- 
cipal item in this was interest which was $5,748,164 more 
than the estimate. After the preparation of the estimates 
and during the course of the year considerably more funds 
became available for investment and consequently more in- 
terest was earned. Additionally, in the previous year there 
was a heavy fall in the market prices of gilt-edged securities 
bringing about a corresponding rise in interest rates ob- 
tainable thus further benefitting this sub-head of revenue. 


The sustained and rapid growth of the Colony’s finances 
since the resumption of civil government in 1946 is brought 
out by the following figures: 


Revenue 
1940/41 (15 months) .......... 70,175,115 64,787,557 
1946/47 (11 months) .......... 82,141,556 85,622,391 
291,728,417 251,684,524 


* (excluding transfer of $100 million from General Revenue 
Balance). 


EXPENDITURE—Expenditure for the year totalled 
$411,749,658 but, as already mentioned, the sum of $100,- 
000,000 must be deducted for purposes of comparison. 
Allowing for this, expenditure exceeded the estimate by 
$23,076,646. The gross excess however was $45,653,652 
this figure being partially offset by savings of $22,577,006. 
The largest increase came under the head “Miscellaneous 
Services’”” and amounted to $36,554,003. The main reason 
for this was the charging of expenditure of $6,323,154 pre- 
viously charged to an advance account pending the raising 
of loan money and the inclusion of a number of new and 
unforeseen items. Five major ones totalled $27,550,000; 
they were contributions to the Development Fund and the 
new Revenue Equalization Fund of $10,000,000 each, the 
purchase of the Laichikok Coalyard for $5,000,000, loans to 
schools amounting to $2,050,000 and a loan to the Hongkong 
Settlers’ Housing Corporation of $500,000. 


The only other excesses over a million dollars were 
“Defence, Miscellaneous Measures” of $4,992,531 brought 
about by a special contribution to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of $8,000,000 offset by savings on other items: ‘Public 

abt’’, $1,992,518, as the result of an additional contribu- 
.on to the Sinking Fund for the Rehabilitation Loan of 
$2,000,000 (slightly offset by savings) and thirdly ‘“Secre- 
tariat for Chinese Affairs, B, Soeial Welfare Office” of 
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$1,152,965 caused by an unexpected increase in general 
welfare work and a new sub-head for “Emergency Measures’”’ 
both being largely in connection with fire victims. 


Had it not been for the special items of expenditure 
mentioned above total expenditure would have been less 
than the_ estimates. Savings were effected under the 
majority of the expenditure heads but only in six cases 
was the saving over one million dollars. The largest, of 
$7,025,521 by the Marine Department, was mostly due to 
uncompleted orders of special expenditure items. Subven- 
tions came next with savings of $1,664,651 much of this 
being in connection with Grant Schools owing to the non- 
completion or deferment of building projects. The Police 
Force showed savings of $1,626,633, largely due to unfilled 
vacancies and uncompleted indents on the Crown Agents, 
the Public Works Department $1,584,564 for mostly similar 
reasons, whilst vacancies and changes in personnel made 
the biggest contribution to savings by the Sanitary Depart- 
ment and Urban Council of $1,262,484. The sixth case was 
expenditure on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 
on which savings of $1,129,092 were effected. These were 
largely due to deferments, delays and inclusion of provision 
for a scheme for which approval of a grant has not yet 
been obtained. A notable absentee this year from the heads 
showing substantial savings was “Public Works Non- 
Recurrent”, the net saving under which was only $731,526 
from estimated provision of $37,844,600. 


Expenditure during the year on schemes provided for 
in the Rehabilitation Loan Schedule amounted to $2,771,633. 
Of this the Kowloon Canton Railway accounted for $1,366,- 
992, Buildings $953,562 and Public Works $223,544. $2 mil- 
lions of this expenditure together with the balance on the 
account “Advances Pending Raising of Loan” as at the 
Ist April of $4,323,154 were charged off to Expenditure 
during the year leaving the sum of $771,633 still lying in 
the advance account. 


At the commencement of the year $42,000,000 had 
been allocated to local development projects. A further 
sum of $373,415 was allocated by Special Warrants and a 
re-allocation of $568,000 was made during the year. Ex- 
penditure for the year amounted to $7,489,653 bringing the 
total expenditure to 3lst March up to $8,050,646. Of this 
the Tai Lam Chung water supply scheme accounted for 
$5,872,187, the Hongkong Housing Society loan $2,136,851, 
Sports Stadium $9,045 and Hongkong Telephone Company 
shares $32,563. The uncommitted portion of the fund at 
3ist March was $46,121,633. 


The totals of the Colony’s assets and liabilities have 
now risen to $475,087,951 as compared with $35,922,034 
at the 3lst March, 1941, the last financial year end prior 
to the Pacific War. 


At the 3lst March the amount outstanding on Loans 
to Local Bodies was $12,188,969. New loans granted during 
the year amounted to $2,779,458. $500,000 was lent at 
342% simple interest to the Hongkong Settlers’ Housing 
Association to be repayable in ten years and two loans of 
$24,418 and $205,040 were made to the Vegetable Market- 
ing Organization in connection with Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes. The remaining $2,050,000 of the 
total granted during the year were lent to seven schools. 
These seven loans were free of interest and all repayable 
in ten years. 


Of the Colony’s Public Debt, the amount outstanding 
on the 3lst March was $61,802,000. Sinking Funds exist 
for the redemption of two out of the four loans issued, 
the market value of these funds at the 3lst March being 
$16,236,653. The other two loans are being redeemed by 
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annual drawings of 1/25th. The largest of the four loans 
is the 3%% Rehabilitation Loan of 1947 under which $50,- 
000,000 was raised. Of this $46,666,000 was outstanding on 
the 3lst March the balance of $3,334,000 representing cash 
purchases by Government when favourable opportunities 
eccurred. Expenditure in excess of the améunt raised under 
this loan to the extent of $82,004,536 has in the three years 
up to 3lst March 1953 been charged off to the expenditure 
head “Miscellaneous Services’, further excess expenditure 
of $771,633 remaining charged to an advance account. 


The Hongkong Government issues only $1 notes and 
subsidiary coins of 50 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents denomina- 
tions. New legislation to cover these issues is still under 
consideration. Currency issues of higher denomination are 
made by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China and the 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. The currency issues of these 
banks are governed generally by the Fund Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


The Stamp Office which forms part of the Revenue 
Branch had a busy year and collected $14,113,915, an excess 
over the estimate of $2,113,915. This excess was largely 
due to the real property market remaining more active than 
had been expected. The work of the office is very greatly 
facilitated by the use of electrically driven franking ma- 
chines and in all 1,273,298 documents were stamped during 
the year, this figure exceeding that of the previous year 
by 198,943. A day’s record was established on the 22nd 
of August when 10,108 documents were stamped. The sav- 
ing in the cost of adhesive stamps made possible by the use 
of the machines long ago exceeded the cost of the latter 
and the time taken in dealing with members of the public 
has been cut to a minimum. 


Approval was given during the year for the opening 
of a sub-Treasury in Kowloon in the premises of the Mong- 
kok Branch of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration when this branch moves into its new offices at 
present under construction. The new sub-Treasury should 
prove a boon to residents of Kowloon who now have to cross 
the harbour in order to pay their rates, property tax and 
other dues. It should also help to relieve congestion in 
the Revenue Branch which at times is very heavy. 


HONGKONG RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1953. 


Head of Service Estimated Actual 
$ 
Balance in hand on Ist April, 1952 .. 53,011,353.49 
REVENUE 
4. Licences, Fines and Forfeitures 14,101,400 18,129,235.45 
5. Fees of Court or Office 20,627,900 26,645,986.01 
8. Kowloon Canton Railway 4,555,000 6,023,416.57 
9. Revenue from Land Rents etc. 11,483,700 18,917,278 .94 
10. Miscellaneous Receipts ........ 14,113,600 15,082,269 .95 
Total Ordinary 285,784,000  377,983,343.89 
12. Colonial Development and Wel- 
13. Withdrawals front Genera] Re- 
venue Balance Account 100,000,000 .00 
Total Revenue 290,762,200 484,590,446.13 


Total Revenue Including Balance 


537,601,799 .62 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39, 
40. 


41. 
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Economic Review 


Estimated 


Head of Service 


EXPENDITURE 


Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry -Department 

Audit Department 

Civil Aviation Department 

Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes __.......... 


Colonial Secretariat and Legis- 


Commerce and Industry Depart- 
Cooperative and Marketing 
Department :— 


A—Cooperative Division 
B—Marketing Division 
Defence :— 
A—R.H.K.D.F. Headquarters 
& Hongkong Regiment 


B—Hongkong Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve ss 


C—Hongkong Auxiliary Air 


D—Essential Service Corps 


E—Civil Aid Services ...... 


F—-Registration of Persons 
G—Miscellaneous Measures . 
Education Department 
Inland Revenue Department 
Judiciary :— 
A—Supreme Court 
B—Hongkong Magistracy 
C—Kowloon Magistracy . 
Kowloon Canton Railway 
Labour Department 
Legal Department 
Marine Department 
Medical Department 
Miscellaneous Services ...... 


New Territories, District Ad- 
nrinistration 


CTS 
Police Force 
Printing Department 
Prisons Department 
Public Relations Office :— 
A—Public Relations Division 
B—Broadcasting Division 
Public Services Commission 
Public Works Department 
Public Works Recurrent ...... 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 
Quartering Authority ....... 


Rating and Valuation Depart- 


Registrar General’s Department 
Royal Observatory ........... 


Sanitary Department and Urban 
Council :— 


A—Sanitary Department and 
Urban Council] ........ 
B—Resettlement of Squatters 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs :— 


A—Secretariat for Chinese 


B—Social Welfare Office 

C—District Watch Force ... 
Stores Department 
Subventions 


Treasury :— 


B—Custodian of Property 


Transfer of Surplus Balance to 
Revenue Equalization Fund . 


Total Expenditure 
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283,333 


2,619,657 
484,137 


1,605,564 
2,368,200 
2,229,292 


3,553,168 


130,900 
231,993 


1,963,418 
681,141 


887,480 
302,077 
434,150 
343,207 
24,951,000 
10,026,075 
2,386,260 
1,876,482 


864,775 
277,337 
249,178 
5,193,370 
624,496 
731,343 
16,353,690 
21,952,371 
6,222,168 


766,960 
9,645,000 
30,653,147 
8,361,629 
1,739,074 
6,370,795 
3,792,836 


522,644 
601,765 
27,248 
14,892,141 
17,315,500 
37,844,600 
200,735 


274,338 


492,570 
797,260 


12,454,682 
3,294,487 


314,833 
2,505,924 
268,648 
4,748,540 
19,334,830 


1,576,488 
49,776 


288,673,012 411,749,658. 


Actual 
$ 


302,374. 


2,470,394. 
472,255. 


1,362,335. 
1,239,107. 
2,079,538. 


3,341,395. 


101,927. 
231,661. 


1,850,960. 
445,381. 


694,733. 
108,177. 
281,231. 
298,204. 
29,943,530. 
9,125,906. 
2,067 ,933. 
1,805,431. 


891,128. 
286,456. 
241,540. 
4,576,095. 
543,019. 
520,742. 
9,328,169. 
21,338,769. 
42,776,170. 


816,280. 
9,423,956. 
29,026,513. 
8,098,357. 
1,345,769. 
5,546,444. 
5,785,353 . 


431,411. 
514,852. 
24,610. 
13,307,577. 
17,886,199. 
37,113,074. 
201,399. 


249,281. 
487,927. 
744,222. 


11,192,198. 
2,309,376. 


304,932. 
3,658,889. 
260,361. 
5,034,976. 
17,670,179. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For October & January-October 1953 


The statistical information summarised below is issued 
by HK Government for October. The figures for September 
are given in the Rleview of December 3 (Vol. XV, No. 23). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered in October, 7971 
(Chinese 7879, non-Ch. 92); Jan-October, 60,364 (Ch. 
59,633, non-Ch. 731). Monthly average of births: 1952, 
5998 (Ch. 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 


Deaths registered, 1455 (Ch. 1442, non-Ch. 13); Jan. 
Oci., 15,448 (Ch. 15,314, non-Ch. 134). Monthly average: 
1952, 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951, 1715 (Ch. 1700). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 30,451 
28,284); Jan-Oct. 483,671 (swine 469,544). 
average: 1952, 57,591; 1951, 51,467. 

Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 2016.11 tons; Jan.- 
Oct. 45,168.08 tons. Monthly average: 1952, 3853 tons; 
1951, 3315 tons. 


(swine 
Monthly 


Fish Market—Fish marketed 3576.1 tons; Jan.-Oct. 
25,904.5 tons. Monthly average: 1952, 2860 tons; 1951, 
2513 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue $1,820,376.50 (stamps 
$1,527,254, receipt stamps $206,820); Jan.-October, revenue 
$15,518,332.05 (stamps $12,745,263.60, receipt stamps 
$1,908,648). Monthly average: 1952 $1,357,181.89; 1951 
$1,278,886. 


Cement—Production of cement, 5011 metric tons; Jan.- 
October 49,797 met. tons. Monthly average: 1952, 5772 
met. tons; 1951, 5970 m. tons. 


Building—New building construction in October, 27 
~“suildings costing $1,128,366 with site work $28,000; total 
an.-October 777 buildings costing $66,759,196 with site 
work $2,344,165. Average monthly cost of building: 1950 
(Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. 


HK Building Construction in October 1952 


Site 
Cost Work 
City of Victoria: No. x 
19 712,334 28,000 
Other (incl. Mixed Accommod.) 1 2.500 — 
20 714,834 28,000 
Island Outside Victoria: ad 
Factories & Godowns .................. 1 18,000 — 
Other (incl BMixzed).............-...«... 1 17,146 — 
2 35,146 — 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ............... 1 20,500 — 
3 207,886 — 
Other (imei .................. 1 150,000 
Summary: 
20 714,834 28.000 
Island Outside Kowloon .......... 2 35,146 — 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ........ 5 378,386 — 
Total for October. ...... 1,128,366 28,000 
Building Construction Jan.-Oct. 
1953: 
143 11,144,752 381,973 
ee 99 11,876,332 757,718 
17 2,679,922 65,040 
22 1,702,718 35,280 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers 
licensed as at October 31, 1953: 
Vehicles: 

1,115 
12,223 
282 
520 
Public Commercial Lorries ............ 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries  ....... 1,238 
Govt. Cars & Lorries ..................... 799 
Rickshaws (Private) _.................... 83 

853 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences ........... 31,984* 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ 4,567 
Treck Drivefe 14 


* Including renewals and new licences issued for 1953/54. 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents, 
710 (Hongkong 365, Kowloon & New Territories 345); total 
Jan.-Oct., 7289 (HK 3536, K & NT 3753). Monthly aver- 
age: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571. 


Number of casualties, 325 (HK 129, K & NT 196); 


total Jan.-Oct. 3403 (HK 1358, K & NT 2045). Monthly 
average: 1952, 303 casualties; 1951, 263. 
HK Production of Electricity 
1953 
October Jan.-Oct. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
10,508,393 100,341,603 
14,482,532 137,662,478 
Bulk Supply Consumers .............. 12,276,380 111,556,011 
HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 
October Jan.-Oct. 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 
KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 
1953 
October Jan.-Oct. 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 
170,241 1,471,338 
Concession Tickets 17,466 203,056 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. 
2,852,740 42,071,130 
Downward ............... 13,551,980 167,991,620 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Goods: 


80,765.83 


* Includes $ 17,301.45 (Concession Tickets). 
+ Includes $193,339.10 (Concession Tickets). 


940,273.47 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


« 
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50 Economic Review 
and ut 
Ocean & River over 60 tons net Entering & Clearing the Port a ne: 
1953 1953 Consul: 
January-October January-October tions il 
Flag Entered Cleared Flag Entered Cleared ware i: 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons garding 
2,163 4,407,395 2,180 4,416,852 Korean .......... 1 4,856 1 4,856 tinplat 
American _...... 176 909,374 177 909,704 Liberian ........ 1 4,380 1 4,380 stocks 
Burmese _..... 2 5,551 2 5.551 Norwegian .... 375 942,843 375 942.834 ago ha 
Chinese .......... 237 115,952 234 110,648 Pakistani ...... 4 13,185 4 13,185 and su 
ee IIIS 157 523.694 157 521.302 Panamanian . 142 241,856 142 248,212 unless 
Sa See 161 758,571 155 743.887 Philippine _....... 57 122,205 59 124,177 T 
French .......... 37 208,035 37 204.566 Portuguese .... 9 35,612 9 35,612 month 
i... 4 10,913 4 10,913 Swedish ........ 75 221,056 75 221,056 Directc 
German _........ 14 27,210 14 i =. | 4 5,840 4 5,840 partme 
3 11.795 3 11,795 USSR. _ ........ 2 3,518 2 8,518 cotton 
10 55.371 10 3,931 9,309,087 3,938 9,301,162 
Japanese ........ 290 659,493 286 659,311 Discus: 
N. 
export 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA Shipm: 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 1953 1953 
October January-October October January-October ae 
of of mot | enum 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total March 
Trade Trade Trade Trade April 
171,351 06 42,512,066 1.29 5,014,478 2.36 83,474,951 1.44 May 
ESSE 209,507 07 4,474,618 14 709,869 .33 11,713,199 50 July 
2,128,846 .72 35,027,215 1.06 4,708,754 2.22 33,003,240 1.42 ‘ugus 
3,975,547 1.34 45,274,339 1.37 796,246 38 16,566,322 .71 soter 
Pakistan... 9,098,859 3.07 94,384,900 2.86 3,520,088 1.66 21,971,987 94 Uctobe 
14,841,938 5.01 146,442,216 444 26,759,697 12.61 285,858,367 12.29 
1,190,989 8,224,725 .25 4,940,470 2.33 51,462,049 2.21 T 
{RS RE 25,649,340 8.66 272,337,888 8.26 30,112,097 14.19 187,627,551 8.07 
I 4,282,916 1.45 29,808,955 90 10,783,186 5.08 325,644,531 14.00 Month 
China (excl. Formosa) 67,194,769 22.68 727,102,024 22.05 24,518,828 16.26 469,209,054 20.17 HONC 
2,575,178 87 65,609,991 1.99 10,942,678 5.16 84,093,615 3.62 
South Korea .............. 1,659,884 56 11,352,270 35 2,749,220 1.29 36,725,069 1.58 
(As 
Total Trade of 
Hongkong .......... 296,311,547 100 3,297,284,581 100 212,213,315 100 2,326,194,144 100 Unit 
nitec 
Austr: 
Canad 
Ceylo1 
| India 
HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS Malay 
New 
North 
Exported during November & Jan.-Nov. 1953 Pakist 
South 
West 
Exports of commodities, including minerals manufactured Other sections of Hongkong industry enjoying satisfac- | East | 
or produced in Hongkong, recorded separately in the Trade toty employment are the enamelware factories and the Centr 
Statistics, recovered a little to $57.5 million as against textile mills. Indeed, as regards cotton yarn manufacture Britis! 
$51.1 million for the previous month, an increase of 12.5%. the next few months will see a very considerable increase Britis’ 
Of the total, locally manufactured piece goods accounted for (about 20%) in the number of spindles in Hongkong. The Britis’ 
$17.6 million as compared with $8.6 million for the previous button manufacturers are also feeling optimistic regarding Egypt 
month, an increase of over 100%. Exports to Indonesia of the future and intend to expand. Afric: 
locally manufactured products further improved from $8.4 Af = 5 USA 
gy, Ale a our mill is to be erected and the main machinery Sue 
million in October to $22.1 million in November. is already ordered. A press packing plant is also well be- Centr 
Essential Supplies Certificates—There was a noticeable yond the planning stage. Two new steel rolling mills are he 
increase in the number of Essential Supplies Certificates also envisaged. Brazil 
issued on Singapore for the rubber factories which are all Ther on 4 | . Ran South 
but fully employed with large orders for export markets 44; increase in applications for con Surm 
which will keep them occupied for several months to come. 4). ro Soon Stee! trom Belgium for building construction i. nina 
Already this year exports of Hongkong manufactured rubber y: Indne 
footwear have reached a total of $12.9 million compared with On the other side of the picture, there have bee 
$5.7 million for the period January to November last year. instances of late of failure on the part of the ieualien' tk tant 
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and utensil making factories, through financial difficulties, to 
-e up stocks already ordered which are then left on the 


November 1953 Jan./Nov., 1953 
$ $ 


ow 


-«nds of the importer. 568,554 6,293,837 
No reply has been received from the United States acan  ....................... 326,323 4.009.901 
Consular authorities regarding the department’s representa- 2 340.219 17.105.780 
tions in respect of borax supplies for the Colony’s enamel- f[hailand .............................. 4,530,042 72.960.279 
ware industry and likewise there has been no reaction re- fiddle and Near East .......... 390.494 2110.106 
garding the department’s application for the fourth quarter (ontral Asia ._....... ............ 9531 54.917 
tinplate quota. There are indications that the Colony’s {jnited States Oceania 162.357 2.635.823 
stocks of sulphur which were considerable some two years 64.767 1,382,180 
ago have dwindled as a result of an increased local demand) aAyctrig .................... — 625 
and sulphuric acid manufacture may be adversely affected a cal, 59.235 1.289.009 
unless further supplies of this commodity are forthcoming. penmark .............................. 107.546 1,161,416 
Trade With USA—Agreement was reached during the France _............. 19,089 167,531 
month with Mr. George F. Hazard, Special Assistant to the Germany (Western) .............. 4,728 89,094 
Director, Foreign Assets Control of the US Treasury De- Italy 75,159 300,538 
partment, on procedures for export to the United States of Netherlands ..............000.0........ 17,057 456,119 
cotton embroidered goods produced in factory type opera- Norway  -.........--c:..-.---------2ee 42,296 332,937 
tions, preserved ducks, cork pictures, firecracker punk and Sweden  _..........00..0.00...0.....--------- 46,896 1,028,605 
jade, and also certain old stocks of oysters and oyster sauce. Switzerland _...............-...--......--. 25,266 193,931 
Discussions continue on other presumption items. 7,300 135,308 
No change has yet occurred in the position regarding Europe, Other 9,528 133,470 
exports of cassia and Formosan tea to the United States. 57,531,002 582.317.931 
Shipments of both commodities were suspended in October. 
HK Products Exported Jan.-November 1953 6xah Final proof 0234V 


(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 
Percent of HK 


1953 $ Total Exports 
JAMNUATY 37,617,195 14.3 
February 33,503,437 14.7 
58,816,904 26.7 

39,781,543 23.0 
57,531,002 28.6 

582,317,931 23.4 = 

Monthiy average for 1062 $40.5 million 


HONGKONG PRODUCTS EXPORTED IN NOVEMBER & 
JAN.-NOV. 1953 


via 


The PORT of LONDON AUTHORITY 


(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 
November 1953 Jan./Nov., 1953 
$ $ 


504°429 2711770 A Self-governing Public Trust for Public Service 

388,380 5,417,483 

Malaya London—the Premier Port of the 

168,041 4,006,931 Empire equipped for all types 

1'891.705 6.580.149 of ships and cargoes, 

1,839,567 16,821,320 

2,102,601 15,228, 834 

Central Africa (Br.) ................ 543,428 7,900,097 

British West Indies ........._..... 403,919 5,700,490 

British Oceania __... 202.807 2,559,169 

British Commonwealth, Other .. 781,914 7,902,867 

693,600 8,556,881 

Central America ........................ 569,659 6,018,661 

1,379 1,379 

South America, Other 588,169 4,338,367 

hina (excluding Formosa) .... — 

145.013 2°749.291 Fer fell’ particulars apply 

22 070,241 205,104,545 GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF LONOON AUTHORITY, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Economic REVIEW 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES & FORESTRY IN HONGKONG 


From the Annual Report for 1952/53 


: The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
is broadly concerned with the protection and development 
of the plant and animal resourcys of the Colony. It gives 
technical assistance and advice to farmers, fishermen, ad- 
ministrators and educational authorities. By afforestation 
and the teaching and demonstration of approved farming 
and forestry practices, attention is directed to the conserva- 
tion of vital water supplies, soil and soil fertility. 


Land Utilization: A very important activity of the de- 
partment is the Land Utilization Survey now in operation. 
This is designed to obtain and map information on present 
land utilization in the agricultural districts including crops 
grown, animals raised, size of holdings, production capacity, 
abandoned areas, factors and circumstances limiting full ex- 
ploitation of agricultural land and land not already cul- 
tivated but capable of use for farming or livestock raising. 
Against the present pattern of agriculture and following a 
reconnaissance soil survey, proposals will be formulated for 
improvement where possible in the present area and exten- 
sion into rolling and moderately steep country where soil 
conditions and water supply suggest that agriculture, horti- 
culture and animal raising are likely to succeed. 


Under conditions existing in the Colony afforestation 
should not be viewed as simply a means to conserve soil 
and water. Properly established and managed woodlots 
should play an important part in any scheme of land deve- 
lopment. It should form a very appreciable source of re- 
venue as a “permanent” crop to many peasant farmers on 
land unsuitable for agricultural use but capable of raising 
good timber for firewood or furniture. 


Much of the land in the New Territories and outer 
islands is too steep for profitable afforestation but it seems 
likely, in the absence of soil survey data to the contrary, 
that existing areas could be greatly extended. 


Soil Fertility: On the basis of geological origin and 
field observation it is likely that the agricultural soils of 
the Colony are not rich in essential plant foods and re- 
quire careful management if fertility is to be maintained. 
This is particularly true for soils which are intensively 
cultivated for vegetable production. Many of the agricul- 
tural soils are light in texture with poor water holding 
capacity. They would benefit immensely by the annual 
incorporation of well prepared compost with “boosting” by 
the addition of nightsoil or small dressing of a complete 
fertilizer. 

During the past year increasing quantities of organic 
matter, with compost and uncomposted materials, have been 
used by Chinese farmers and there is a large demand for 
this material. Chinese farmers have always viewed night- 
soil as a forcing agent, similar in action to ammonium 
sulphate. It has other minor advantages but cannot take 
the place of the crop residues or the grass ley of Euro- 
pean farming and, failing this, the incorporation with the 
soil of well prepared compost. Every endeavour is being 
made by agricultural officers to impress on farmers the 
value of compost and the need to prepare what they can 
on their own holdings. 

Certificates of Origin: The Americar prohibition on 
importation to the USA of goods produced in China has led 
to much additional work by field staff of the department. 
The US Government will permit imports from Hongkong 
yrovided they are accompanied by a certificate that they 
were made from products grown in Hongkong or areas 
other than China listed by the US Government. Apart from 
additional activities this procedure has not caused any pro- 
blems from the agricultural point of view because depart- 
mental officers are able with certainty to measure up areas 
under a specific crop and determine the average yield at 
harvest. 

Farmers complain that delays in decision by United 
States authorities are hindering the development of new 
crops for which opportunity now exists. ew farmers are 
prepared to take risks on planting a crop with a long grow- 


ing period unless they know it will be marketed; long de- 
lays and lead to a lost season. These matters have been 
fully explained to the American authorities and it is hoped 
that difficulties will be overcome in the 1953-54 season. 


Pig Breeding: Considerable success has attended the 
activities of the department in attempts to improve pig 
raising in the Colony. This is clearly indicated by the pur- 
chase of stock by farmers, specialist pig raisers and the 
Kadoorie scheme. 


Departmental work has not proceeded sufficiently far to 
warrant any final statement on the best cross for the local 
market. It is evident, however, that selected local sows 
are prolific breeders and good mothers and, crossed with 
good type pure bred imported boars, hybrid vigour is very 
evident in the progeny. 


The Kadoorie scheme with which the department is 
closely associated in an advisory capacity continues to build 
up and has given the Animal Husbandry Division an op- 
portunity of rapidly extending its ideas on breeding, feeding, 
management and disease control in pig stock. Only those 
who are closely associated with the scheme can appreciate 
the great change in outlook of poor people who are given 
the opportunity of possessing something of their own which 
they can tend, develop and market. 


Pests & Diseases of Plants and Animals: The depart- 
ment maintains an efficient control over major pests of 
plants and diseases of livestock. On the whole there were 
no major losses in crops from pests or diseases although 
army worm made its appearance again in rice after an 
absence of a number of years. Efficient control of this 
insect has been secured in Hawali by biological means ané 
it is likely that under normal conditions it is controlled he 
by local parasites. Should it build up, steps will be take.. 
to introduce controlling parasites. 


Again there has been complete freedom from rinder- 
pest, and rabies control is performing an important public 
service. The percentage of losses in chickens following 
inoculation for Newcastle disease is somewhat higher than 
that experienced in Malaya. This is being investigated. 


Agricultural Show: The first post-war New Territories 
Agricultural Show was held at the Yuen Long Middle 
School on February 21 and 22, 1953. Farmers’ interest was 
displayed in this Show by the number of entries received. 
Well over 3,000 exhibits were entered in the 177 classes. 
Some entries were sent from out-lying districts as far away 
as Lan Tau Island. 


Fishing Junk Mechanization Exhibition: The exhibi- 
tion was jointly organized by the Fisheries Division of this 
department and the Marketing Department and was held 
in the Aberdeen Fish Market during the Chinese New Year 
period from February 11 to 16, 1953. Various types of 
marine engines were on show and demonstrations were given 
by engineers of commercial firms. Over 15,000 persons, 
mostly fishermen, visited this exhibition during the holiday 
period. A partial proof of the success of this show lies 
in the fact that in the next six weeks more marine en- 
gines were purchased by fishermen for mechanization of 
their junks than the total number sold for the previous 
two months. 


Agriculture in the Colony 


Weather: A dry spell during April and May retarded 
the growth of the first rice crop in the tillering stage, and 
favoured the spread of rice-stem-borers (Schoenobius in- 
certellus, W.), consequently the yield from this crop was 
below average. In spite of a very heavy infestation of 
rice-stem-borers in the nurseries of the second crop a very 
good crop was harvested. The spread of the borer in the 
field was curtailed by the very heavy rains which fell 
September, but for the first time since 1923, army worn. 
made its appearance in the Shek Wu Hui area in fields 
which had been heavily flooded. As the emergence of this 
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y occurred just before the rice was due to be harvested, 
of the whole little damage was done. 


Due to the exceptionally heavy rains vegetable growers 
had great difficulty in getting their seed beds established, 
seeds and seedling being washed out of the seed beds on 
several occasions. To make up for lost time many growers 
planted “Pak choi’ (Chinese white cabbage), the fastest 
maturing leaf crop we have; this resulted in a glut on the 
local market of this particular type of vegetable. Later in 
the year, however, excellent quality cauliflower, cabbage, 
tomatoes, peas and broccoli were grown and those who were 
able to market early obtained good prices. 


Production: The figures for the production of agri- 
cultural products in the Colony are approximate, and can 
only be assessed with some degree of accuracy when the 
land utilization survey, which is at present being con- 
ducted, has been completed. A_ revised estimate of the 
acreage under various crops is: Paddy 21,700 acres; vege- 
tables 2,400; orchard 1,300; miscellaneous 3,400; abandoned 
cultivation 2,200; total 31,000 acres. 


The land survey has revealed the fact that there is 
a considerable amount of abandoned cultivation. The areas 
involved are the tea terraces on Tai Mo Shan and other 
heights, patches on hillsides or at bends of rivers, where 
they are liable to be flooded. Investigations are being made 
as to why the growing of tea, which dates back some seventy 
years, was discontinued and why the terraces on which the 
tea was grown, instead of being utilized for the growing 
of other crops, have been abandoned. 


Orchard land consists mainly of small areas around 
villages and, apart from the few established orchards in 
which a large variety of fruit trees are to be found, Lychee 
(Litchi Chinensis Sonn.) and Lungan (Euphoria Longana 
Lam) are grown in these areas. The orchards were sadly 
neglected during the war years but, as a result of constant 

ervision, instruction on pruning, fertilization and pest 
atrol, a marked improvement is to be noticed over the 
past three years. 

Miscellaneous cultivation is of such crops as Ground- 
nuts, Sugar Cane, Millet and other grain crops which, because 
of the length of the growing period and the amount of 
ground required to produce them economically, are grown 
only on a very small scale. 

The area, 2,400 acres, given for vegetables is land 
under permanent vegetable cultivation and does not include 
the areas on which vegetables are grown after the second 
crop of rice has been harvested. This area is approximately 
2500 acres and on a further 4,000 acres sweet potatoes 
are grown. The area under permanent vegetable cultivation 
has increased, not at the expense of paddy land but, because 
of new land, mainly hillside terraces and abandoned land, 
which has been brought back into cultivation. 


Rice: Approximately two thousand acres of the 21,700 
acres reckoned to be under rice are producing one crop 
of paddy. The reason is a lack of adequate irrigation at 
the beginning of the first crop period. In the Mai Po dis- 
trict a considerable area is planted to salt water tolerant 
varieties of paddy but, owing to the slow maturity of these 
varieties, only one crop per year can be produced. 


Assessing the 1st crop, 1952, at an average yield of 1.8 
piculs per dau chung (6 dau chung=1 acre) and the 2nd 
crop at 2.25 picuis per dau chung, an estimate of the rice 
production in the Colony is: 1st crop 19,700 acres, 12,867 
metric tons; 2nd crop 21,700 acres, 17,717 met. tons; Total 
Paddy, 30,584 met. tons; Milled Rice Equivalent, 20,797 met. 
tons. 

Vegetables: Vegetables are 
Vegetable Marketing Organization. 

The production of good seed in large quantities, parti- 
cularly of the local types of vegetables, is of the utmost 
importance. This work which is at present being carried 
out at the Sheung Shui Agricultural Station is to be ex- 
~anded, it is hoped, to Tai Mo Shan where, because of the 

,wer temperature, crops which at present can only be 
grown during the winter months, can be raised throughout 
the year. The production of vegetables is still on the in- 
crease: in this respect it is pleasing to see more hillside 
land being opened up for this purpose. 


marketed through the 


53 


Total Local Vegetables: 1947/48 21,355.06 metric 
tons; 1948/49, 22,855.83; 1949/50, 30,805.30; 1950/51 
36,817.13; 1951/52, 41,990.28; 1952/53. 46,794.70. This 
does not take into account vegetables grown for home con- 


sumption or those grown on the island of Hongkong. 


The majority of vegetables grown all the year round 
are of the Chinese leaf types. During the winter months 
excellent cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce and tomatoes can be 
grown. There is a tendency to grow more of the western 
types of vegetables and because of the good prices obtained 
for these vegetables on the local market a considerable 
increase in production has been noticed. Considerable 
quantities of vegetables are produced in the urban areas, 
where every available piece of land is put to use. 


The list of producing areas placed in order of pro- 
duction is as follows: Un Long 168,475 piculs 20.32% of 
total; Castle Peak 148,358 pic. 17.89%; Fanling 134,833 pic. 
16.27%; Tsunwan 86,166 pic. 10.39%; Sheung Shui 81,655 
pic. 9.85%; Kowloon (urban area) 70,115 pic. 8.46%; Taipo 
50,935 pic. 6.14%; Kamtin 48,848 pic. 5.89%; Santin 34,406 
pic. 4.18%; Shatin 5,309 pic. .64%; Total 829,300 piculs. 


Agricultural Experimental Work—Rice: Fa Yiu Tsai 
and Wong Huk Chai Mei are the most popular varieties 
grown in the first crop and second crop respectively. Dur- 
ing the heading period of the Fa Yiu Tsai, cloudy, wet 
weather conditions seriously affected the setting of grain 
and poor yields resulted. The variety, Wong Chim, was 
found susceptible to “rotten neck” disease. Chat Tam 
Chung gave the highest yield, 4.18 piculs per mow, in the 
first crop and Wong Huk Chai Mei yielded 3.3 piculs per 
mow in the second crop. 


Three Crops per Year Paddy Trial: Five varieties 
were chosen for the first crop and sowing took place on 
January 25, February 14, March 8 and March 27. For the 
second crop eight varieties were chosen and sown on July 
2. Five varieties were planted for the third crop 
and sowing was done on August 30. The first crop 
averaged 3.5 piculs per mow but the second and third crops 
were complete failures. Further investigation is required. 


Fertilizer Experiment: This is the second year of the 
trial carried out to determine the direct and residual effects 
of compost and artificial fertilizer in various proportions. 
Compost was applied before planting at the rate of 5, 10, 
and i5 tons per acre. These treatments were compared 
with similar dressings of compost supplemented by phos- 
phatic and potassic fertilizers and also against dressings 
of chemical fertilizer without compost. No fertilizer at all 


was applied to the control plots. 


Method of Cultivation Trial: The object of this trial 
was to compare the farmers’ method of cultivation with (a) 


methods adopted by the department and (b) what may 
be termed the “Japanese method”’. 
7 Spacing Trial: In 1951/52 the distances between 


clumps af seedlings transplanted were six, nine and twelve 
inches and the clumps consisted of one, ten, fifteen and 
twenty seedlings to each clump. In the first crop the 6” 
spacing with clumps of 15 seedlings gave the highest yield 
and in the second crop the 9” spacing with 20 seedlings 
per clump yielded best. Repeating the trial in 1952/53 the 
following result was obtained: the 6” spacing with clumps 
of 10 seedlings gave the highest yield in the first crop and 
the 6” spacing with 5 seedlings per clump yielded highest 
in the second crop. 

Vegetables: Owing to the withdrawal of certain re- 
strictions on locally grown vegetables which may now be 
exported, either in a dry or canned state to the USA. a 
considerable quantity of water chestnuts were grown and 
have been exported. There is every possibility that many 
other varieties of crops will be grown and exported through 
the same channel. 


Root Crops: Radish is one of the most popular catch 
crops grown in the winter after harvesting the second rice 
crop. It can be grown under dry land conditions on poor 
soil with very little care or fertilizer. Farmers use radishes 
in their diet as a fresh vegetable or they are cut into slices 
and dried in the sun or preserved in salt or vinegar. Nine- 
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teen varieties were imported from Japan last year, six of 
these varieties have done very well. 

Chines? white cabbage (Paak choi) is one of the most 
pepular leaf crops grown locally. It is eaten fresh, or dried 
in the sun and taken in soup. It is probably the fastest 
maturing leaf crop grown in the Colony. 

District Extension Work: In each of the areas in 
which agricultural stations are situated farmers are selected 
as rice and vegetable demonstrators. These demonstrators 
utilize their own fields but receive assistance and advice 
from the agricultural officers. Results are very encouraging 
and it is not unusual for a demonstrator to get a better 
vield from his land than is obtained on the station. 

Farmers’ meetings which are held at the district stations 
are very popular. At these meetings useful discussions on 
agricultural problems take place. Apart from visits by 
farmers to the station in their own particular area, or- 
ganized parties are taken round to the other stations where 
they nre shown the various activities which are being deve- 
loped by the department. 


Animal Husbandry 


Livestock: Cattle. Cattle in the Colony consist of 
dairy cattle, mainly Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayr- 
shires and draught cattle which are the indigenous brown 
animal, and buffalo. The approximate number of each of 
these classes of cattle is as follows: Datry 2,411; Draught 
Cattle 7,688; Buffalo 983; Total 11,112. The dairy cattle 
are stall fed and in the majority of cases never leave their 
stalls except for exercise occasionally in a small yard at 
the end of or around the cow sheds. Feed consists of a 
balanced ration made up of the following: rice bran, wheat 
bran, crushed maize, peanut cake, fish meal, bone meal 
and salt. For roughage and green feed most of the dairy- 
men are dependent on grass cut from the hills by people 
who depend on grass cutting for a livelihood and who have 
to travel considerable distances to get this grass. Taken 
as a whole the cost of feed for cattle is high and for this 
reason the price of fresh milk in Hongkong is above the 
means of the average man. The greater quantity of milk 
for sale is produced by two concerns, one a large company 
who run their own farm on the island of Hongkong and the 
other a Chinese dairy farmer near Kowloon. The rest of 
the dairy farms, twenty one in number, are concentrated, 
with the exception of two at Tsun Wan, around Diamond 
and Hammer Hill. 


The villager does not produce milk from his cattle or 
buffalo, which are used purely for draught purposes, i.e., 
ploughing and harrowing. Cattle are not used for trans- 
port. The local cattle are small, compact, hardy animals, 
very suitable for work in the small paddy fields. 


Beef. The number of local cattle slaughtered is insigni- 
ficant. The Colony depends on imports for its beef supply, 
the bulk of which used to come from China. Owing to 
the ban on these imports into the Colony, this year 4,286 
head were slaughtered as compared with 3,296 head last 
year and 25,860 head in 1950/51. Consequently the price 
of beef during the last two years has been beyond the means 
of the average families who have had to turn to other 
sources for their supply of protein in the daily diet. 


Pork. After fish, pork constitutes the main supply of 
animal protein in the people’s diet. During the year 652,515 
head were slaughtered as compared with 622,225 head 
slaughtered last year. 

it is estimated that of the 652,515 head of pigs 
slaughtered during the year, 10% were bred in the Colony, 
the balance were brought in as weaners from China and 
raised to market age or imported and sent direct to the 
slaughter houses. Owing to the shortage of land for 
growing crops which would be suitable for stock feed, high 
prices have to be paid for feed from the local stores but, 
in spite of high feed prices, pig breeding is increasing 
and throughout the Colony better types of breeding stock 
are to be found. 


Poultry. The number’ of chickens’ slaughtered per 
annum is in the vicinity of 5,000,000 birds. Of these, 
500,000—660,000 were raised and marketed by local poultry 
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farmers. Owing to the high cost of feed and the fluct 
ing market price of chickens the poultryman’s business 1s 
a precarious one. There are in the Colony four poultry 
farms on which 50,000 birds are raised at a time. These 
birds are raised on the intensive (in batteries) and semi- 
intensive (small run) systems. Stock for these farms is 
brought as day-olds from the local hatcheries, usually in 
batches of 10,000 chicks at a time. 


Eggs. The production of Leghorn and other foreign 
breed eggs has increased considerably in the last three 
years, many farmers preferring the smaller but safer turn- 
over in eggs to the uncertain and sometimes crippling in- 
vestment in raising chicks. 


Hatching: On the farms where incubators are used, 
the hatching season is from November to March. At the 
hatcheries, where the old Chinese method of hatching eggs 
by placing them in containers kept warm by surrounding 
them with heated paddy, eggs are hatched the whole year 
round with very good results. 

Local poultry farmers are at the mercy of the dealers 
in livestock or Laans, as they are called, who dictate prices 
according to the local demand and the supply from the 
interior of China. The best prices are usually obtained 
during the Chinese festivals, and local producers aim to 
have their birds at the best age, weight and condition at 
these times. 

District Extension Work—Boar Service: The total 
number of boar services, covering 15 districts, amounted to 
951 as compared with 173 in six districts last year. This 
is an indication of how farmers have begun to realize the 
need for. improving their stock. 

Animal Health & Disease Control—Cattle: Rinderpest. 
No cases of Rinderpest were discovered during’ the 
period covered by this report, either amongst the _  in- 
digenous cattle and buffaloes or in’ imported _ slaugh- 
ter stock. The inoculation of the Colony’s work’ 
and dairy cattle with lapinised vaccine has been can 
out as in_ previous years, the number inoculated 
approaching 100% of the animals in the Colony. The suc- 
cess of this inoculation is shown by the fact that no case 
of Rinderpest has been reported or detected amongst cattle 
in this Colony during the last four years. Until the length 
of immunity conferred by this vaccine is’ established, 
inoculations will be carried out annually. The total number 
of cattle inoculated during the year amounted to 11,258 
head. 

Tuberculosis. This disease appears to affect only dairy 
cattle, which in this Colony are of European breed only, 
and its incidence is confined to dairy herds on the mainland. 
Tests carried out by the Senior Veterinary Officer in 1950 
revealed that 12% of the animals were affected. 

Foot Rot (Necrosis of the Claws). The incidence of 
Foot Rot amongst dairy herds is quite high, due probably 
to prolonged standing on concrete in the humid climate 
of the Colony. 

Swine: Swine Fever and Swine Erysipelas are enzootic, 
causing considerable losses each year. The use of Crystal 
Violet and Swine Erysipelas vaccines has helped to protect 
locally bred stock, but the incidence of these diseases 
amongst imported stock is considerable. 

Dogs: Rabies... Three cases of Rabies, one in the Sha 
Tau Kok and two in the Ping Shan areas, occurred during 
the year. Inoculation, as in the previous year, was car- 
ried out by members of the staff and a total of 1,517 dogs 
were inoculated, licensed and registered. 


Poultry:. Pens of pedigree birds continue to be kept 
by the department and hatching eggs and young chicks are 
available to farmers. At the main Castle Peak station the 
pure strains are being bred, whereas at Sheung Shui a 
considerable amount of cross breeding is taking place, the 
object being to try to establish a breed that will retain 
the hardiness of the indigenous fowl and at the same time 
grow and produce well. Colour also has to be considere? 
the light buff colour being the one preferred. The numl 
of eggs produced at the various stations during the yea. 
amounted to 51,210 eggs of which 37,319 were disposed 
of to farmers and others and the balance to the local Kow- 
loon Hospital and the Pathological Institute. In addition, 
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7°10 birds of various ages were distributed to farmers. 

main laying season in this Colony is from December- 
May. Although the breeding of chickens has_ increased 
quite considerably in the past few years, the purchase of 
day-old chicks from local hatcheries, which have been hatch- 
ed from eggs imported from the interior of China, is the 
common practice. These chicks are raised to five months 
of age in the case of pullets and three months in the case 
of cockerels and then disposed of on the local market. 


Diseases: Newcastle disease 1emains the deadliest of the 
poultry diseases in the Colony and accounts for a sub- 
stantial percentage of young birds each year. Inoculation 
with Ranikhet vaccine obtained from the Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory at Ipoh has been carried out extensively. 
The most difficult period, however, is from the age of day- 
old to three weeks, because it has been found that if chicks 
are inoculated under the age of three weeks the percentage 
of deaths is high. On the other hand if they are not ino- 
culated, they are exposed to the disease at its age. 


Fisheries 


Marine Fisheries: The fish landings have shown a 
considerable increase over last year. The Fish Wholesale 
Market records that 446,494 piculs of fresh fish and 134,174 
piculs of salt/dried fish were marketed. Fresh fish has in- 
creased by 69,563 piculs and salt/dried fish has increased 
by 7,524 piculs over last year and the catch is the highest 
since the war. 


The increase in fish landings was attributed to the 
following causes: (a) The season was good for purse 
seiners. (b) There was an increase in the number of in- 
shore trawlers which moved to the Colony from Macao. 
(c) A permitted quantity of fish was landed by Japanese 
trawlers. 


Total Quantity and Value of Fish Marketed through 

1 Marketing Organization, 1952/53: Fresh Fish 446,494 
piculs value $30,518,212; Salt Fish 134,174 piculs $7,366,- 
214; Total 580,668 piculs $37,884,426. 


The following notes give an account of fishing opera- 
tions during the year under review: (a) Trawlers. Deep 
sea trawlers did very well during the year. Unfortunately, 
many of the trawlers preferred to sell their catch to China 
because the price of low grade fish was high. In conse- 
quence, the fish landings in Hongkong from deep sea traw- 
lers did not improve much during the year. (b) Long 
Liners. The catch of long liners decreased slightly. This 
is attributed to shark activity which forced them from the 
normal fishing grounds to close inshore. Long liners im- 
proved their catch in the first quarter of 1953. (c) Purse 
Seiners. These had a good year. It is reported, however, 
that yield from normal fishing grounds had decreased during 
1953. (d) Pa Teng. The production of yellow croaker 
was quite good. Unfortunately the fishing season was 
shorter than the previous year and therefore the quantity 
of yellow croakers marketed was less. The mackerel scad 
season was poor and was estimated to be about 40% of 
last year’s production. The slack season (from May to 
August) was quite good for Pa Teng because golden sar- 
dines and carangoid fish were abundant during that period. 
(e) Small Liners. The catch of small liners improved 
very much during the conger pike and head grunt seasons. 
Most of the liners made money in these seasons. The white 
herring season was also fairly good. (f) Big Tail Junks 
(Gill Netters). The big tail junks in Tai O had poor catches 
during the white herring, yellow croaker and shrimp seasons 
and the Macao sole catches, which were only average, could 
not compensate for the poor season. (g) Ku Peng Teng 
(Drag Seiners). Four groups of ku peng teng, formed in 
Cheung Chau, operated during the year. Only one group 
extended the season up to the end of December. The other 
groups disbanded in October owing to poor catches. 


... Mechanization: During the year the promotion of the 

chanization of the fishing fleet was hampered by lack 
«» funds for loans. Nevertheless the fishermen approached 
the problem with enthusiasm and the results can be stated 
as satisfactory. 
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Commercial firms importing engines closely co-operated 
with the Fisheries Division. The firms realize the impor- 
tance of the fishing industry and the potential market for 
engines. Easy credit terms for fishermen to purchase and 
install engines have been arranged and the firms have also 
undertaken engine maintenance and basic training in engine 
management. During this year only one fisherman received 
a substantial loan from the Fish Marketing Organization. 
Others turned to fish dealers but the majority have received 
credit from engine importers. 


With a large increase in the number of mechanized 
junks it was not possible to find a sufficient number of 
certified marine mechanics to operate the engines. As a 
temporary measure the Marine Department agreed that (a) 
junks would be treated as sailing vessels with auxiliary 
engine, (b) the limit of 150 piculs capacity for modified 
master’s certificate was raised to 250 piculs. This’ will 
operate until technical training can catch up with the de- 
mand. 

During the Chinese New Year in February 
“Fishing Junks Mechanization Exhibition” was 
and held at the Aberdeen Fish Market. 


During the course of the six days a close check showed 
that 15,000 people attended the exhibition. 


During the year the mechanized fishing fleet increased 
by twenty six vessels but thirteen left the fleet. The main 
loss occurred from the breaking down of big second hand 
engines installed soon after the war. Spare parts are not 
available and engines of this horse power are too expensive 
to run. Some of the older vessels have engines nearly twice 
the size necessary for economical operation. 


The strength of the mechanized fishing fleet operating 
from the Colony is 148 as against 135 a year ago. 


Classes for Fishermen: During the year four classes 
for fishermen were organized and attended by 43 fishermen. 
The fishermen are being prepared for the examinations of 
Masters’ Certificates issued by Marine Department. 


Fresh Water Fisheries: Pond fish farming had a good 
year, water being plentiful even during the dry season. 
About eleven acres of new ponds were built during the 
year making the total area of fish ponds in the New Ter- 
ritories about 450 acres. 


The ponds were mainly stocked with gray mullet fry 


1953 a 
organized 


“as the ban on export of big head silver carp, grass carp 


and mud carp is still maintained by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the fry is very expensive. It is estimated that 
1,280,000 gray mullet fry was used for restocking the ponds 
this year. During the year some 5,000 piculs of fresh water 
fish were harvested and sold in the Colony. The price was 
maintained generally at a favourable price level except 
during the first quarter of 1953 when the market was 
flooded by fresh water fish imported from Canton. 


Common Carp Culture in Paddy Fields: An experi- 
ment on the rearing of fish in rice paddys was started at 
Shatin Agricultural Station. Using a small lotus pond as a 
nursery common carp fry was bred. Eight paddy fields of 
some 20,000 sq. ft. were chosen and a trench two feet 
deep, three feet wide and three feet six inches long dug 
as refuge for fish during draining and harvesting. 


On April 24, 1952, 220 carp fry, of total weight 36 
taels, were introduced into the fields. On May 16 the fish 
were caught for examination: 61 fish were missing and 
were probably killed by snakes or birds; the remaining 159 
weighed 128 taels. The numbers were made up to the 
original 220 and the fish returned to the paddys. 


When the first rice crop was harvested on July 14- 
16, the fish were again caught for examination. A further 
55 were missing and the remaining 165 weighed 21 catties 
and 7% taels. The average size of fish was six inches and 
the weight varied from two to four taels. This growing rate 
was quite satisfactory as no additional food had been given 
to the fish. The rice harvest produced 2.11 piculs of dry 
grain per mow as compared with 2.77 per mow on paddy 
fields not stocked by fish. 


On September 13 during the growing of the second rice 
crop heavy rains flooded the paddy fields and all but twenty, 
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one of the fish were lost. The experiment was abandoned 
for the year. 

At the Agricultural Show of the New Territories held 
on February 21 and 22, 1953, at Un Long Middle School, 
Au Tau, the Fisheries Division prepared a model showing 


how to rear common carp in paddy fields. 


The Brackish Water Walking Goby: A survey was 
carried out of the production of the spotted fish (Fa Yue) 
and Roleophthalmus chinensis (Osbeck). It was found 
that over 100 villagers of Ng Uk Tsun, Tsing Uk Tsun and 
Tai Chang Tsun of Ping Shan district, are employed in this 
industry and the estimated catch is 30,000 a year. Most 
of the fish is sold in Hongkong and Kowloon markets, the 
rest is canned for export. 

Fish Fry Export: During the year 46 shipments of 
fish fry were sent by the division to Bangkok. The fish 
was sent by air in sealed tins with oxygenated water. The 
average mortality was 6.3%; the highest was 29.4% and 
the lowest 0.02%. 

Supply of Fish Fry: The three varieties of carp fry 
are produced from the West River and exported from Canton 
to Hongkong. From August, 1952, the export of fish fry 
from China to Hongkong was again controlled. This con- 
tre] affected the price and supply of fish fry. As the 
Fisheries Bureau of Canton set a ban on export, fish fry 
exporters had to explore the neighbouring provinces of 
Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, and Hankow, Hupeh Province, 
each being about 500 miles from Canton. Transport diffi- 
culties and high mortality were responsible for very much 
higher costs. The shortage of supply occurred at the end 
of 1952 and orders received for shipments were delayed 
owing to lack of supply. As a result the number of fish 
fry exported is approximately 40,000 less than in 1951/52. 


Export of fish fry by private enterprise: The fish 
farmers and fish fry dealers of Singapore, Bangkok, Taiwan 
and Macau use big wooden tubs, about 5 feet in diameter 
and 4 feet in height to hold the fish fry and water. These 
tubs sre put on decks of steamships or aeroplanes for trans- 
port. Each tub carries 200,000 to 300,000 fry of one 
inch size. By this method the fish fry is carried from 
Hongkong to Singapore, Bangkok, etc. Mortality is much 
higher than by the method used by the Fisheries Division 
end varies from 20% to 50%. 

Number of fish fry sent by air and sea in open tubs, 
in the year 1952/53: By air—Taiwan 14,541,000; Singa- 
pore 3,107,000; Bangkok 85,000. By Sea—Taiwan 1,850,- 
000; Macau 7,560. Grand total 19,590,560. 

Oyster Beds Survey: As the greater part of the oyster 
beds in Deep Bay is near the Chinese mainland the oysters 
harvested in these beds go to the Chinese side and no record 
had been obtained. Beds Nos. 1, 6 and 20 produced oyster 
for the Hongkong market. The estimated production for 
this year was 1,800 piculs of dry oyster and 450 piculs of 
oyster sauce. About 1,600 piculs of dry oyster and 400 
piculs of oyster sauce were from Beds Nos. 1 and 20 and 200 
piculs of dry oyster and 50 piculs of oyster sauce from the 
deep water portion of No. 6. This production is 25% more 
than that of last year. 


The beds that were maintained and harvested yielded 
excellently, especially in Bed No. 1. As Hongkong market 
consumes only a very small quantity of oysters, overseas 
markets are important for the continual production .of 
oysters in Deep Bay. The prices range from $200 to $260 
a picul for dry oyster and $260 to $300 a picul for oyster 
sauce. Because of restriction of imports into United States 
of America the overseas market for these products has been 
considerably reduced. Efforts are being made to obtain 
the necessary permits from the US Govt. 


Forestry 


There are at present very few areas of established 
forest in the Colony. The natural vegetation consists of 
grass and woody shrubs which are cut by the villagers 
for use as fuel. This process gradually leads to destruc- 
tion of the vegetation and in some places sheet and gully 
erosion are occurring. Where fire and grass cutting are 
excluded the vegetation reverts to an evergreen scrub forest 
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type, which is an adequate soil cover though it is s’ 
growing and of little commercial value. On Hongk 
island rigorous protection has led to the development of 
this type of scrub forest. In the Shingmun and Kowloon 
reservoir areas protection and intensive afforestation work 
have resulted in the establishment of plantations on the 
lower slopes and a thicker natural vegetation over most 
of the catchment area. In many rural areas there are 
plantations of scattered pines planted by the local vil- 
lagers. | 


The Forest Policy of the Colony with regard to these 
varying vegetation types may be summarized as follows: 
(a) To afford protection from fire and cutting to all vege- 
tation in Hongkong and Kowloon and in the water catch- 
ment areas throughout the Colony, and to restrict wood 
cutting in the rural areas of the New Territories in order 
to prevent wholesale destruction of the natural woody vege- 
tation to supply the firewood markets of Hongkong. (b) To 
afforest the catchment areas by plantation work in order 
to conserve water supplies and check erosion. (c) To pro- 
duce firewood, poles and small timber for the local markets 
in the New Territories. (d) To encourage sound forestry 
operations by villagers in the New Territories. (e) To 
carry out scenic and roadside planting for amenity pur- 
poses. 


Afforestation—Supply of Seed: Seed of most of the 
species used for afforestation and amenity planting was 
collected locally. In the case of pine, however, it has always 
been cheaper to purchase from contractors who obtained the 
seed from China. Owing to Chinese restrictions on the 
export of pine seed less than a quarter of the order was 
supplied in February, 1953. 


Small quantities of seed were obtained from Australia 
and Formosa for trial in Hongkong, notably Eucalyptus 
grandis var. grandiflora, Pinus formosana and Pinus 
luchuensis. 


Nursery Work: The main nursery at Lai Chi J 
continued to produce most of the plants for afforestat.. .. 
and amenity planting, but in addition there were _ small 
nurseries at Sheung Shui, Sha Tin, Tai Po Kau and Little 
Hongkong. Small temporary pine nurseries were started at 
Tai Lam Chung and Shingmun. Later in the year, in order 
to cope with an expanding afforestation programme, a new 
nursery was started at Tai Lam Chung and it was decided 
expand the pine nurseries at Shingmun and Sheung 

hui. 


Plantations: Afforestation of the main catchment areas 
continued. The Kowloon Reservoir area was completed 
during the year except for a few acres in the north-west 
corner which are already well covered with grass. The 
young plantations will require tending and replanting of 
failures for a few years until the trees are well established. 


At Shingmun the construction of the Tsun Wan-Sek 
Kong military road has made the catchwater area acces- 
sible and intensive planting has been started. 


Afforestation of the new Tai Lam Chung reservoir 
commenced during the year. There was already a con- 
siderable number of pine trees growing in the catchment 
area. These trees had been planted by local villagers and 
the first step was for Government to acquire them. A com- 
plete enumeration was carried out and $61,095 compensation 
paid for 98,373 trees growing above the water level of the 
reservoir. The trees growing below water level will be 
cut and used by the villagers before they are finally 
evacuated from the area. 


Pine seed was broadcast over many of the severely 
eroded areas and pit sowings of pine done in April, 1952. 
This was fairly successful except that the seed tended to 
be blown or washed off the barren exposed ridges. In 
February and March, 1953, the blanks were replanted with 
pine seedlings and, owing to the very favourable weather, 
results were exceptionally good. 

Forestry Lots: The scheme for aid and advice *- 
Forestry Lot owners in the Sai Kung area continued s 
cessfully and there was excellent co-operation between tuc 
department and the villagers. Planting and pit sowing of 
pine were done by the villagers under supervision, and 
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“"nings were marked in some of the older plantations. 

rseries were started to produce good planting material 
for the villagers and Model Plantations were started at 
Sai Kung, Taipo and Castle Peak in order to stimulate 
interest in forestry, demonstrate correct silvicultural tech- 
nique and also to introduce new species suitable for village 
plantations. It is hoped gradually to extend the scheme 
throughout the New Territories. 


Protection—Illegal woodcutting continued to be the 
main source of injury to the forest and it was found neces- 
sary to maintain a large staff to keep it in check. An 
average of two senior officers and one hundred and twenty 
seven subordinates was employed on this work throughout 
the year. This staff. was adequate for complete protection 
of Hongkong Island where offences have been reduced to a 
minimum. In the New Territories, however, it was not 
possible to protect the whole area and the more distant 
rural areas and islands of the New Territories were not 
fully protected. Local villagers were allowed to cut fire- 
wood for their own use, but steps were taken to prevent 
cutting on a big scale for export to Kowloon and Hongkong. 
The worst areas for illegal cutting were in the vicinity 
of the New Territories towns where there is a ready demand 
for local firewood which sells at a much cheaper price than 
the imported wood, and where there are many unemployed, 
who find it hard to make a living in any other way, and 
consequently depend on wood cutting. The protection staff 
concentrated therefore on checking the extent of wood 
cutting in these areas and in protecting catchment areas 
and forestry plantations. 


Illegal wood cutting on Ma On Shan continued and it 
was not possible to do very much to stop it. With no 
police station in the area it was not possible for small 
patrols of foresters to operate and the occasional raids 
which were carried out did not form a sufficient deterrent 
to stop the cutting. 


A total of 1,060 persens (1951/52—1,245 persons) 
were convicted of forestry offences during the year. Most 
of the cases involved the illegal cutting or possession of fire- 
wood and individually were not serious. There was, how- 
ever, a small number of more serious cases in which village 
trees were felled for sale to Kowloon to make shoe moulds 
and shoe heels and some camphor trees were also cut. 


The other major source of injury was fire. Here again 
protection aimed at the prevention of fires in catchment 
areas and particularly in young plantetions. Grass fires 
were allowed to burn themselves out in areas where there 
was no danger to plantations. Most of the fires occurred 
during the dry weather from October to January when 
fifty eight fires occurred in forestry plantations. These 
were promptly dealt with and in most cases the damage 
done was slight but, in a few cases where, owing to in- 
accessibility, there was a longer delay in reaching the area, 
the damage was more serious and many acres of planta- 
tions were destroyed or damaged. Most of the fires were 
started accidentally by people using the paths and roads. 
In several cases fires were started by the Army as a result 
of firing practice and on a few occasions compensation was 
paid for damage to trees on private forestry lots. 


Protection staff were stationed at twenty five gutposts 
throughout Hongkong and the New Territories for the con- 
trol of illegal cutting and fire. This includes three new 
posts started during the year at Tai Mo Shan, Tailamchung 
and Tsunwan. 


Communications and Buildings—Paths in the forest 
areas were maintained but no new paths were constructed. 
Several thousand acres of the Shingmun indirect catchment 
area became easily accessible with the construction of the 
new T.W.S.K. road by the Army. 


A new building for a protection outpost was built de- 
partmentally above Chuen Lung Village. At the fire con- 
trol post on Kowloon Peak the temporary shack was replaced 
hy a permanent building. 

Research and Education—Preliminary research was 
started on the nursery treatment and planting technique for 
establishing Eucalyptus spp. and pine (Pinus massoniana). 
In the case of Eucalyptus, results so far show that a rela- 
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tively expensive technique, using tubed plants planted in 
pits with an immediate application of ammonium sulphate, 
is likely to prove more economical in the long run than 
cheaper methods as, with rapid early growth, subsequent 
tending operations can be reduced or dispensed with alto- 
gether. With pine, one of the main difficulties is slow 
growth during the first few years leading to high tending 
costs and considerable fire risk. Bigger plants would shorten 
the establishment period and one-year seedlings were trans- 
planted in the nursery for experimental work next year. 


It was decided to carry out trials with a much wider 
range of species to discover the most suitable. species for 
each purpose and soil type. Seed of exotic species was 
ordered from Australia and Japan and a start was made 
in the investigation of the silviculture of the local in- 
digenous broadleaved species of which little is known. 


Miscellaneous—Ornamental and shade trees were raised 
in the nurseries for sale to the public, revenue from this 
source amounting to $16,900.75. 1,535 Christmas trees were 
supplied to the public bringing in $14,915.00 of revenue. 


A scheme was started for New Territories villagers to 
sell overmature or decayed camphor trees in their village 
groves to finance village improvements. Camphor tree 
seedlings are to be planted to replace the old trees felled. 


770 tons of railway sleepers were ordered from Malaya 
for the Kowloon-Canton Railway and delivered in several 
shipments from June to November, 1952. 102 tons of 
graded timber were ordered by the Army in Hongkong and 
delivered in March, 1953. 


Gardens 


Construction and _ Restoration: Thirteen planting 
schemes covering a total area of approximately eighteen 
acres were undertaken during the year of which eight pro- 
jects amounting to nine acres were on behalf of the Public 
Works Department, and one at the request of the Social 
Welfare Office. One scheme was not completed due to a 
portion of the planting site remaining unformed. The 
major schemes included: (a) the returfing of the Allied 
Services Recreation Ground at Boundary Street; (b) the 
turfing of the slopes and on top of the new Service Reservoir 
at Bowen Road; (c) the turfing and planting of large 
specimen Juniper trees at the Grantham Training College; 
(d) the turfing and group planting of Casuarina trees at 
the Sheung Li Uk Housing Scheme; (e) the turfing of the 
grounds of the new Pol’ce Station at Kam Tin. 


Dry spells of weather were experienced during the 
course of some of these projects. As rigid restrictions on 
the use of mains water were again imposed, pumped sup- 
plies from nearby wells and nullahs had to be provided. 
Approximately 1,700 trees and shrubs, and 1,100 feet of 
hedges were planted. 


Maintenance: Further increases were made during the 
year in the number of areas for which the division assumed 
maintenance responsibilities. These areas amount to ap- 
proximately thirty one acres. 


Grounds of Government Buildings: The maintenance 
of grounds attached to sixty six Government buildings is 
under control of the division. In addition, regular under- 
growth clearing is carried out at a number of other Govern- 
ment compounds. The grounds of the Stanley Prison re- 
verted to the Prison Department during the fourth quarter 
of the year. 


Kai Tak Airport: The maintenance of the grassed 
covered areas at the Airport continued to be the respon- 
sibility of this division. Further levelling was carried out 
of uncleared sections which involved the removal of several 
large mounds and heaps of debris so that they could be 
cut by the mowers. Approximately 93 acres are now being 
cut by these machines. The planting of shrubs and the 
maintenance of the garden area attached to the adminis- 
trative buildings was also undertaken. 

During the second half of the year a further 22 acres 
which had been occupied by Air Line Operators were taken 
over for regular maintenance. The extent of the grass 
covered area was thus increased to 130 acres. 
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Botanic Gardens: A high standard of maintenance 
was reached during the year, and most sections of the 
Gardens were as good as, if not better than they were in 
pre-war days. This is due in considerable measure to the 
addition of strong colour effects, particularly in the Foun- 
tain Terrace, to group planting of flowering trees and shrubs 
on the slopes and banks, and to the efficient working of the 
motor and hand propelled lawn mowers. The public response 
to such surroundings was generally good, and remarkably 
little damage was done considering the large attendance. 
There was unfortunately a decided increase in the amount 
of litter at weekends and holidays. In an attempt to keep 
the grounds tidy outside of normal working hours, Park- 
keepers were issued with the “pricker”’ type of walking 
stick for use in the course of their patrols. Additional litter 
baskets were also provided. 


It was again a good year for growth and development 
of the post-war plantings, and the benefit of trees planted 
for shade especially in the more sheltered sections of the 
Gardens is beginning to be felt. Very little damage was 
done by summer storms; one tree of Cedrela sinensis was 
uprooted and has been replaced, and a small number of soft 
wooded trees suffered minor damage. 


A number of bold groups of the local form of Hydrangea 
hortensia and a smal! collection of introduced varieties were 
planted on the slopes of the New Garden. Other new 
plants included additions to the collection of indigenous 
trees and shrubs; the planting of a thick Duranta hedge 
along the northern side of the Fountain Terrace, and a 
large rectangular bed of the “double” form of Poinsettia 
in the nursery. 


Throughout the year a regular and well varied display 
of seasonal flowering plants was maintained in the formal 
beds of Fountain Terrace and other sections of the Gardens. 
Cannas were again extensively used during the summer 
months and provided a bold colour efiect until the Autumn. 
The early flowering varieties of Chrysanthemum, which for 
the past few years have been a strong feature of the autumn 
displays, were somewhat below average condition due to the 
exceptionally heavy rains for the whole of September. The 
later flowering varieties, including a. single pink seedling 
grown in Cascade form, were satisfactory and much ad- 
mired. This display was followed by the massing of a large 
number of pot grown Poinsettia plunged in the flower beds. 
In spite of the heavy autumn rains, which delayed the main 
sowing of annuals, a pleasing variety of colour was obtained 
during the winter and spring months. Of particular men- 
tion were the deep p:nk and rose madder shades of the 
Triumph strain of Antirrhinum which, contrary to local 
cultural practice, were induced to make a bushy and freer 
flowering plant. 

A number of interesting specimens of live birds were 
given to the Aviary by local residents and included a 
young Black Eared Kite and a Kestrel, both captured locaily, 
and three Cockatoos, one of which later died. An unfor- 
tunate loss was the finer specimen of a pair of Peacock 
which despite penicillin injections succumbed to a  pet- 
forated gizzard muscle. As a safety precaution and to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate feeding of the birds by visitors, 
a new fence was erected some distance away from the 
cages. 


The band concerts continue to be well attended. During 
the year twenty-one concerts were held including five very 
popular performances given by the Police Band. The con- 
struction of a temporary shelter to accommodate the band 
in a more central position was completed. This structure is 
an open sided one and is a decided improvement on the 
former position where the acoustics were poor. 


Regular records of rainfall continue to be made in 
the Gardens. 


The number of decorative plants grown in pots was 
considerably larger than in former years in order to meet 
increasing demands for floral displays at official functions. 
On the occasion of the visit to the Colony of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, production alone amounted to 1,000 
plants. A wider range of plants, particularly of Dahlias 
and other winter and spring flowering kinds, were grown in 
succession and extended for a longer period than had been 
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previously attempted. A formal exhibit of seasonal ple 
was staged by the division at the New Territories Agric 
tural Show held at Un Long in February. Many exhibits 
of plants and flowers were also staged at official functions. 
In August a shipment of local flowers was sent by air for 
exhibition at the Evening News Flower Show in London, 
England. 


Government House Ground: The grounds surrounding 
Government House were maintained in good order and a 
continuous and well varied display of plants in pots for 
exterior and interior decoration. As is customary Chrysan- 
themum, Poinsettia, Dahlias, Marguerites, Begonias, and 
Hydrangeas formed the main features of the autumn, winter 
and early summer outdoor display, followed by Kochia, Zin- 
nia, and the “tree” type of Begonia during the difficult 
summer months. In the conservatory Gloxinias again proved 
very effective. 


A number of Juniper trees in front of Government 
House were removed and replaced by Chrysalidocarpus 
palms. Various new plantings were made, including Tecoma 
serratifolia, West Indian tree and several new shades of 
Plumeria presented by the Thai Queen Consort. 


Sookunpoo Flower & Vegetable Garden: A wide variety 
of European vegetables and some Chinese kinds were grown 
in the vegetable section throughout the year. Production 
was more than last year. Just over 11,600 pounds of 
vegetables were produced consisting of mainly green leaf 
types. In the main the weather was favourable for the 
crops. Papaya and Pineapple cropped well and provided 
the greater part of the 1,200 pounds of fruit reaped. 


In preparation for the removal of the garden to Pok- 
fulam, young plants of Banana, Papaya and Passion fruit 
were established in pots. 


“ichool Sports Fields, Children’s Playgrounds and Re- 
creation Grounds: Regular maintenance was given to the 
School Sports Fields of the Education Department a>" 
satisfactory pleying conditions were provided at all ar 
throughout the year. All isolated grounds are now regu- 
larly patrolled by Parkkeepers and use by unauthorized 
players was considerably reduced. Outbreaks of the Cock- 
chafer grub were less severe and widespread than in the 
previous year. 


Approximately 74,000 sq. yds. of turf was laid in the 
Wongneichong and King’s Park Recreation Grounds in pre- 
paration for the “Pool’’ Recreation Grounds Scheme. These 
recreation areas were made available for play’ in late 
September and provided for fourteen pitches catering for 
association football, rugby football, miniature football, 
hockey and cricket. At the close of the year under review 
the total number of games played was 2,172; the number 
of games not played due to non-appearance of the teams 
was 1,102 and 571 game periods cancelled due to the grounds 
being declared unfit for play. It was necessary on two occa- 
sions» to change the layout of the pitches to save undue 
wear and tear of the turf. 


Plant Acquisition and Distribution: Several field ex- 
cursions were organized during the year to various parts 
of the Colony. As a result of these visits, many interesting 
add:tions were made to the live collection of native plants. 
Particular attention was paid to the local orchid genera. 


A representative collection of indigenous plants was 
sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the Common- 
wealth Exhibit at the Chelsea Flower Show. 


A further quantity of seed of Strophanthus divaricatus 
was supplied to Professor T. Reichstein of Basle University, 
Switzerland, for his studies into the poisonous properties 
of this plant. Analyses of seed material supplied previously 
are not fully complete but at least three glycosides, all of 
which are probably new, have been obtained. It is reported 
that the main one of these is an excellent source for sar- 
mentogenine. A large quantity of leaves of Gelsemium 
elegans was supplied to the Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Malaya, for further analytical study as were % 
miscellaneous collection of local plants for the Department 
Chemistry, Hongkong University. 


Pest Control: The Giant African Snail was not in 
much evidence where regular use of poison bait was made. 
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The history of the Preserved Ginger Industry is a 
remantic one, dating back as it does to 1821 when one 
Li Chy, a foodstuffs hawker in Canton, conceived the idea 
of making ginger into confection by preserving it. From 
this humble beginning emerged an industry which, a few 
short years afterwards, became world known. The Chy Loong 
Ginger Factory in Canton was founded at that time by Li 
Chy, being the only one of its kind. 


Soon after Hongkong was ceded to the British, the 
factory moved to this outpost of the Empire and has been 
here since 1846. It has, from then, identified itself in 
every respect with the fortunes, or otherwise, of Hongkong. 
The idea behind moving the factory to Hongkong from 
Canton was to promote the export of this item to Europe, 
and although it was, for a start, a slow process, trade 
began to pick up rapidly as soon as the people of Europe 
had had a ehance to sample this delicacy from China. 


Legend has it that Queen Victoria, who was presented 
with preserved ginger, found it so much to her liking that 
she considered it should be served for dessert at all State 
banquets. As may be readily expected, this Royal patron- 
age gave the trade a boost, and so great was the demand 
for preserved ginger that more factories had to be built 
to cope with it. This development of the preserved ginger 
industry continued apace and ten other factories had, by 
that time, been built, all with the view to sharing in what 
had become a lucrative export business. 


For once, however, competition proved bad for business, 

“~ so great was the rush to execute orders that quality began 
suffer. In certain cases contracts were not fulfilled, and 
in others cut-throat tactics were resorted to by those 
identified with the business. This condition prevailed for 
some years. In 1938 the outlook became so black that those 
closely connected with the industry felt the time had come 
when something had to be done, and done immediately, if 
the preserved ginger trade was to survive. Mr. U Tat-chee, 
then managing partner of the Chy Loong Factory, got the 
support of some other leaders in the trade and after many 
a long discussion they formed the “Hongkong Preserved 
Ginger Distributors, Limited’’, a syndicate that took care 
of the sale and distribution of all the preserved ginger 
in the Colony. Thus, by working together instead of 
against each other, the damaging features of unrestricted 
competition were eliminated—the same features. that 
threatened to defeat the objects of the industrialists, name- 
ly to turn out a quality product, and ruin the reputation, 
so hardly come by, of the ginger trade as a whole. Since 
that memorable day when the syndicate was formed, it has 


The free distribution of bait was continued and the demand 
for it is increasing. In some districts, however, increases 
in the population of this pest indicate that many garden 
owners have already abandoned the campaign. 


Investigations were continued on the insecticidal con- 
trol of the Cockchafer grub which did so much damage to 
lawns the previous year. Satisfactory results were obtained 
a Lead Arsenate applied in dry form and copiously water- 
ed in. 


Revenue & Expenditure 


Agriculture $117,509.02; Fisheries (Sale of 
Wish Fry) $110,431.98; Forestry $69,395.59; Gardens 
151.21. Total $305,487.80. 


Expenditure: Agriculture $962,433.47; Fisheries $207,- 
587.39; Forestry $591,080.54; Gardens $718,067.15. Total 
$2,479,168.55. 


Revenue: 


HONGKONG GINGER INDUSTRY 


striven unceasingly to improve the quality of the product 
and the methods of production. Prices were regulated, the 
volume of exports greatly increased, and quality stan- 
dardised, all of which served to give the industry a higher 
reputation the world over. 


Then, just as the ginger industry was on the threshold 
of a new era, World War II interrupted and markets had 
to be abandoned. However, the preserved ginger from 
Hongkong’s factories had already gained such a name for 
itself that no sooner were hostilities over than orders 
started pouring in again from all parts of the world, and 
today the volume of trade done, both locally and abroad, 
is testimony to the wisdom of that group of men who 
formed the syndicate to control the business. 


Ginger Cultivation 


The cultivation of the ginger plant, having an ancient 
history, had its origin in the basin of the Yellow River 
during that period when in North China prevailed a sub- 
tropical climate and the soil proved favourable to the cul- 
tivation of the plant (scientifically called Zingiber officiale, 
Rosc). The early Chinese, a race of practical people, made 
their discoveries by the lengthy process of trial and error. 
However, they were never tired of experimenting. The ginger 
plant which had escaped their notice for centuries, one day 
attracted attention, and when they tasted its spicy flavour 
they promptly used it as a medicinal herb on the theory that 
its “sting’’ would prove a remedy for all sorts of pains 
and ailments. Protracted experiments resulted in the dis- 
covery that ginger eliminated unpleasant odours and gave 
a nice flavour to food. It was found that a pinch of this 
herb imparted a delicious taste to fish, vegetable or meat. 
The popularity of ginger was established. 


As the years went by more and more time was devoted 
to the cultivation of ginger which, after sweeping China, 
made its appearance elsewhere in the world in the shape 
of Li Chy’s preserved ginger. More people began to talk 
about ginger and merchants returning from the East made 
it a point to bring presents of preserved ginger to their 
relatives and friends. The result was that more factories 
had to be built to handle the trade and, following the example 
of the Chy Loong Factory, other organizations established 
their factories here so that at the turn of the century 
there were eight such factories operating in Hongkong apart 
from the pioneer firm of Chy Loong. A few years later 
two more factories were set up, bringing the total to 11. 
The factories are:— 


Chy Loong Factory, established 1821; Man Loong 
Ginger Factory, established 1840; *Tung Fong Ginger Fac- 
tory, 1868; Choy Heung Ginger, 1880; Yue Loong Ginger 
Factory, 1882; China Ginger Preserved Company, 1885; 
Yau Loong Ginger Factory, 1889; Lun On Ginger Factory, 
i895; Sze Sun Ginger Factory, 1896; Nam Wah Ginger 
Preserve Company, 1910; Tai Lee Ginger Factory, esta- 
blished 1916. 

For some years now preserved ginger has been exported 
in bulk (in casks) as well as in porcelain jars which make 
them attractive gifts. : 

Whereas ginger in the past was grown principally in 
South China, more and more of it today is planted and 
harvested in Hongkong itself. Thus, with Britain supplying 
the sugar and Canada the barrel staves, and with Hongkong 
itself supplying the raw material and labour, the final pro- 
duct is one of 100% British Empire origin. 


*The Tung Fong Ginger Factory was subsequently taken over by the 
Amoy Canning Corporation. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL ROUNDUP 


Food Supplies—From the angle of 
food supplies, it is satisfactory to learn 
that the communist authorities are, for 
the time being at any rate, permitting 
the export of additional quantities of 
food from. districts south of the 
Yangtsze to Hongkong. With im- 
proved rail transportation, deliveries of 
foodstuffs can now be made from as 
far as Hunan and Hupeh provinces. 


It seems that mainland China has 
a great need of Hongkong currency 
with which to make purchases and is 
consequently sending as much as pos- 
sible in the way of food and com- 
modities into the Colony. Prices of 
firewood and oranges are 20% lower 
here than in Canton, in order to effect 
a quick turnover. All proceeds from 
the sale of goods from the mainland 
are used for procurement purposes 
here. The exact requirement is not 
divulged by dealers in these commodi- 
ties, who said they handle the imports 
only. 

As a result of this policy, the New 
Year has found Hongkong well sup- 
plied with seasonal food at _ prices 
lower than the Christmas level. Pigs, 
chicken, ducks, geese, eggs and fish 
were shipped here from Canton, Kong- 
moon, Shek .Ki, Wuchow, Swabue and 
elsewhere in large quantities dur- 
ing the last days of 1953. 

Local dealers in milk powder find 
the market now quiet. A month ago 
there was good demand from Canton 
for milk powder by government 
agencies, which distributed these food- 
stuffs to civil servants and their fami- 
lies. However, it is reported from 
Canton that Russian and East Euro- 
pean milk powder is now sold at about 
the same prices as here, although the 
quality is not on a par with imported 
goods available in local markets. 

Condensed skimmed milk, mostly 
from the Netherlands, is being shipped 
from here to Formosa. It is cheaper 
than full cream and therefore popular 
in Formosa. 


US Cheques & Drafts—American 
seizure of cheques and drafts sent to 
Hongkong, on suspicion that they are 
intended to be further’ remitted to 
Communist China has stranded many 
local Chinese residents who depend on 
small monthly remittances from the 
United States for their living. Some 
of these have not received money from 
the United States for nearly a month. 
As a matter of fact, the money is to 
be spent here and not sent back to 
Communisi China. It is’ est.mated 
there are Lundreds of such dependents 
in Hongkong, being refugees from 
various places in Kwangtung. Most of 
the cheques and drafts are in small 
sums ranging from twenty to fifty 
American dollars, according to the 


recipients. The local banks _ will 
honour the drafts by paying out in 
Hongkong dollars at current exchange 
rate, while cheques are either sold here 
for local dollars or sent back to the 
U.S.A.. to credit the account of the 
payee or endorser. 

It is possible that some recipients of 
remittances cash the cheques and drafts 
here and use the proceeds in HK dollars 
to buy drafts in Jen Min Piao to be 
remitted to Communist China. Be- 
fore the advent of , the Communist 
government in China, many Chinese 
in the Sze Yaap districts on the West 
River delta, Kwangtung, depended for 
livelihood on remittances from their re- 
latives in the U.S., Canada and S. 
America. 

It is learned here that the American 
authorities are watching cheques com- 
ing to Hongkong more than _ drafts 
which are drawn on banks here for 
specific amounts. There is flexibility 
in cheques. Under’ present’ circum- 
stances bona fide local recipients are 
affected by the restriction. 


U.S. Navy in Hongkong—American 
dollars are sold in large amounts by 
American sailors, marines, soldiers and 
airmen on_ recreational visits. The 
recent visit of the American 45,000- 
ton battleship Wisconsin gave good 
Christmas cheer to the naval tailors, 
bars and restaurants, especially those 
at Wanchai where the servicemen first 


stepped ashore. Officers and men of 
the battleship spent an_ estimated 
HK$700,000 during their week-long 


stay. 

The naval tailors in Wanchai though 
displaying in show windows American 
naval uniforms and caps are selling 
mostly civilian suits around US$35 
each. American’ servicemen find that 
clothes in Hongkong are cheaper than 
those in Japan, Philippines and else- 
where in the Far East. Two tailor 
shops catering to high ranking officers, 
have moved down here in early 1949 
from Tsingtao, the former base of the 
U.S. 7th Fleet. 

The visitors also like to buy ivory, 
jades, curios and embroidery as sou- 
venirs for their folks back home. 

A troupe of conjurers and acrobats 
is often engaged to give performances 
on board a visiting American warship. 
Swarms of hawkers are granted licences 
to sell their wares aboard. 


Banking in Hongkong—A new bank 
financed by overseas Chinese will open 
shortly in Hongkong, which will be 
the head office of this new establish- 
ment. Later on two other banks with 
head offices in the Far East will also 
open branch offices in this Cotony. 

Banking business here is affected by 
trade trends, but two or three local 


banks are doing quite well through in- 
creasing letters of credit to Japan. 
There have been more imports of Japa- 
nese goods during the past three 
months, being piece goods and sundry 
provisions. 


Interest on mortgages is around ten 
dollars per thousand per month. This 
rate is at present considered low as 
compared with two months ago, as with 
the approach of the Chinese New Year 
interest rates on loans are _ usually 
raised. 

loans are granted 
on houses and lots 
goods. 


on better terms 
rather than on 


Canton-Hongkong Transactions — 
Visitors to Hongkong from the China 
mainland find lots of nice things here 
to buy but cannot take them back on 
their return, because the Chinese Cus- 
toms at Shumchun border has just 
tightened control. As a result local 
shops are getting little business out 
of travellers from Chinese cities. 


A passenger to Hongkong must have 
his or her luggage checked in order 
to ascertain the fountain pens, wrist 
watches and clothes’ brought here. 
On returning to Chinese territory, the 
traveller must take back the. sa 
belongings with no addition. Until 1 
cently only fountain pens and wrist 
watches were registered at the border 
by notation in the travelling permits. 

If a person has with him _ other 
goods than those he brought here from 
the mainland, he may on return have 
his goods confiscated at the border or 
be obliged to return to the Hongkong 
side of the frontier. This applies to 
personal effects such as tooth paste, 
razor blades, socks and clothes. A 
traveller returning to Canton after 
the New Year holidays was questioned 
by Customs officials as to why he left 
behind some personal effects. 


The policy of the Central People’s 
Government is to prohibit the import of 
articles from Hongkong and other for- 
eign ports unless there’ is written 
permission by the Communist authori- 
ties. If the goods are permissible for 
import, they will be then’ subject to 
Customs duty at Shumchun. In the 
past the Chinese Customs was located 
at the Kowloon Railway Station where 
examination and payment of duty were 
carried out. 

Because of tightening of control 
over regular passengers, imported goods 
reach China proper through smuggling 
routes. British woollen goods, Ameri- 
can fountain pens and cigarettes, Swiss 
watches, condensed milk, cosmetics 
nylon products, etc. are sold in Canton 
at prices ranging from three to seven 
times those of Hongkong. For ir 
stance a tin of condensed milk is pric 
at the equivalent of HK$10. Suc.. 
imported goods are a little more ex- 
pensive in Hankow, Shanghai, Tientsin 
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= Peking, according to these travel- 

Buyers are mostly Russians and 
members of their families. They like 
foreign goods despite high prices, as 
they are reported to be very well paid 
by the Chinese Government for their 
services as specialists and engineers. 
Russian women are particularly fond 
of nylon stockings which they could 
not afford to buy before coming out 
to China. 

High Chinese officials and their 
dependents are also consumers of 
these luxuries, and at least many rank- 
ing personalities all over the country 
are smokers of American cigarettes. 


However, the Peking Government 
justifies the ban on the ground that 
such goods are not essential to na- 
tional economy and that the masses 
of people should use only home pro- 
ducts. It is also true that the people 
on the mainland are generally so im- 
poverished that they cannot afford to 
buy luxury and fancy goods. 


Fish Fry Business in Hongkong—A 
Government’ enterprise that is little 
known and not much advertised, but 
which has successfully carried 
on for several years past, is that of 
the cultivation and export of fish fry, 
which goes to Singapore, Bangkok and 
Taipei. Hongkong Government has 
now decided to hand this business over 

private enterprise. Breeding of 

1 fry in ponds is’ only successful 
with the common carp. Other species 
of carp, such as silver, mud, big head 
and grass carp, will not breed in cap- 
tivity and the young fish, about an 
inch long, are caught in the rivers in 
the interior of China and imported 
into the Colony for re-export to over- 
seas. 


The breeding of the common carp in 
ponds has been carried on in the New 
Territories for a number of years, and 
it is only recently that an economical 
method of transporting the fish fry to 
overseas destinations has been deve- 
loped by the Fisheries’ Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry. This method 
involves the air transport of the fish 
fry hermetically sealed tins 
containing oxygenated water. Since 
1947, when the experiments first began, 
some 300 shipments of fry have been 
sent abroad. This method of export- 
ing the fry has proved very satisfactory, 
resulting in reducing the fish mortality 
rate during transit from about 50% 
on the average to less than five per 
cent. 


Hongkong’s Fish Supply—Market 
prices for fish recently went up slightly 
notwithstanding competition by the 
import of fresh water fish and live- 
stock from the mainland. However, 
this is believed to be only a temporary 
jump. | 

Fishing around Hongkong’ waters 
.as very satisfactory during Decem- 
ber. At one time wholesale prices 
dropped to 70 cents a catty from the 
level of $1.70. The market price of 


yellow croaker at the beginning of 


January was $2 a catty. 


To ensure a steady supply of fish 
for Hongkong consumption at reason- 
able prices, the 60,000 fishing popula- 
tion should be given every encourage- 
ment and facility by the local authori- 
ties. Hongkong should be self-suffi- 
cient in the supply of fish, which is 
abundant in surrounding waters, but 
the fishermen are _ suffering’ badly 
owing to low wholesale prices. With 
good boats and equipment, the fisher- 
men could do better. They are operat- 
ing in dilapidated vessels and on a 
small scale and badly need loans in 
order to expand their business. There 
should be a price stabilisation board to 
fix prices satisfactory to the produccr, 
consumer and dealer. It would be 
well to have cold storage for the fish 
as otherwise a good catch would force 
the fishermen to sell the stock at low 
prices. 


Local residents will recall that dur- 
ing the early days of the Japanese 
occupation in 1942, a good supply of 
fish at low prices averted under- 
nourishment during trying conditions. 


Kwangtung Pharmaceutical Situa- 
tion—It is Communist policy to take 
over all hospitals in Kwangtung and to 
requisition the services of all doctors. 
From early 1951 to the end of 1952, 
over 100 doctors were commissioned 
into the Chinese People’s Volunteer 
Army in Korea. 


The chemists are out of business 
following the establishment of branches 
of the China Medical Supplies Com- 
pany in Canton and other cities in 
South China. The Company has im- 
ported supplies from Hongkong, West- 
ern Europe, United States and Com- 
munist countries, and carries a stock of 
sulfa drugs and pharmaceuticals for 
treating tuberculosis, which is wide- 
spread throughout South China. 


All imports are analysed by the Com- 
pany’s pharmacists, who rejected over 
HK$1,000,000 worth of medical sup- 
plies from Hongkong during the second 
half of 1953. An equal amount was 
rejected by pharmacists in Shanghai, 
Tientsin and elsewhere to the loss of 
dealers in Hongkong. The truce in 
Korea has reduced the demand for 
medical supplies and this may explain 
the rejections. 


The Peking policy is to import mostly 
from Czechoslovakia and other com- 
munist states. However, their quality 
is not so good as those imported from 
the Western countries. Some of the 
latest drugs are unknown to Canton 
physicians, who prefer to use those 
known before 1952. 


Although medical supplies have been 
imported into South China in fairly 
large quantities, their prices are usual- 
ly about two to three times those in 
Hongkong. 


Shanghai factories are turning out 
pharmaceuticals in small amounts, but 
raw materials are imported. Better 
class patients prefer to use British 
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and American goods even at much 
higher prices. There is no agitation 
against American products. 


Despite the “advanced industrial 
progress in the Soviet Union,” there 
are no Russian medical supplies in 
Kwangtung. Hongkong pharmaceuticals 
may be exported again when the pre- 
sent Canton stock falls low after Chin- 
ese New Year. 


China’s New Banknotes—The new 
Jen Min Piao (People’s Banknotes) of 
20,000 and 50,000 denominations have 
been issued in Canton from January 
1. The issue of the new denomina- 
tions is intended to facilitate the 
purchase of Reconstruction Bonds and 
for the general convenience of the 
public. The Central People’s Govern- 
ment proceeding cautiously in 
printing new notes in order not to 
disturb market conditions. This is re- 
flected in the stability of commodity 
prices during four years of Com- 
munist administration. 


The Peking Government has thus far 
not resorted to the printing press in 
meeting expenditure. People have 
confidence in the Jen Min Piao, and 
soiled and damaged banknotes are ac- 
cepted without question. Old notes 
can be exchanged for new at any time 
at the People’s Bank and its branches. 
The worn-out notes are destroyed. 


The Communist authorities do not 
want a large amount of Jen Min Piao 
to be held by households, shops and 
firms and require them to deposit big 
amounts with the branches of the 
People’s Bank. This is to prevent large 
sums of money from being in cir- 
culation. If heavy amounts are with- 
drawn, the depositors must give reasons 
for the withdrawal. 


China’s Bond Issues—The Peking 
Government is gradually taking back 
the Victory Bonds issued in early 1950 
for 100,000,000 units. Each unit is 
equivalent to six catties of rice, one 
and a half catties of flour, four feet of 
linen and 16 catties of charcoal. From 
1951 to 1953, the People’s Government 
paid back 55,000,000 units in Jen Min 
Piao, and the balance will be repaid 
by the end of 1955. The present 
Construction Bonds are repayable in 
eight yearly instalments beginning this 
year. 


Despite the stability of the Jen Min 
Piao, business has been so unsatisfac- 
tory that many wholesale firms have 
applied for permission to change to 
other lines. An advisory committee 
was set up by the Canton authorities 
last December to advise’ business 
houses how to change to another kind 
of business. Between January and 
November, 1953, over 70 wholesale 
firms petitioned for liquidation and to 
change to other business. Such mer- 
chants are advised to invest their 
remaining capital in motion picture 
theatres, operettas, hotels and ware- 
houses, which are doing fairly well be- 
cause of the influx of farmers and 
others from the agricultural districts. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The local share market had a very 
good week with a steady to firm ten- 
dency. Turnover was above average. 
Investors were active; new enquiry was 
a feature of the week’s session. Other 
markets remaining stagnant, interest 
in shares continued to be growing. 
More so-called outport capital arrived 


and appeared in the share market. 
Price advances are gradually cutting 
down on yields but there is still a 


in a good number of 
Some profit-taking has been 
observed which suggests that certain 
holders are of the opinion that the 
market has reached a very high level 


small margin 


shares. 


and that some reaction could be ex- 
pected. 
The world-wide peace _ offensive 


which has broken out in recent months 
has injected new vigour into the local 
share market. security of 
Hongkong is no longer questioned and 
investments elsewhere are either less 
profitable or liable to heavy taxation 
it stands to reason to try, once again, 
local opportunities. Not a few Chinese, 
previously domiciled in Shanghai, have 
found out that local investment is more 
desirable than keeping funds in the 
US. That also goes for a number of 
Europeans who were, perhaps quite 
understandably, affected by the com- 
munist jitters but now see that the 
whole scare is over and instead of try- 
ing to prophesy the future of our 
world they may now calmly’ devote 
themselves to the old-fashioned hobby 
and pastime of collecting wealth. 


A day-to-day record of _ business 
ee at the Stock Exchange fol- 
OWS :-— 


Monday :— Optimistic forecasts by 
world statesmen helped the Hongkong 
Stock Exchange to get 1954 off to a 
good start, and buyers felt more secure 
in making commitments. Utilities and 
Wheelocks were favoured and_ ac- 
counted for a good part of the turn- 
over, but Lands gave slight ground in 
the afternoon. A feature of the session 
was the introduction of Metal Indus- 
tries and there were always enquiries 
at that counter. Early sellers appear- 
ed at $1.50 but offerings were well 
absorbed and the market closed frac- 
tionally higher on lack of supplies. 
Dealings were light in Cottons but 
Textiles registered a mild improve- 
ment. The undertone at the close was 
very steady. 


Tuesday :— In moderate trading the 
Market presented a steady to firm 
appearance and leaders were a shade 
better. Among Utilities, Electrics and 
Trams were fractionally higher on in- 
vestment buying and in the Industrial 
section, Metals tacked on fresh gains. 
There was a strong demand for Tex- 
tiles and a sharp improvement re- 
sulted. At the close buyers were still 
unsatisfied, and the general undertone 
Was again very steady. 


Continued firmness 
there -were_ several 


Wednesday :— 
prevailed and 


notable gains. Utilities were quietly 
supported and Trams _ in particular 
attracted attention. Prices proved re- 
sistant to profit-taking and the market 
closed at the day’s best levels. Textiles 
and Metals in light dealings were 
popular, and sellers were few and re- 
luctant. The volume of business was 
above average. 


Thursday :— The Market had another 
buoyant day and in active’ trading, 
gains were fairly widespread. Public 
Utilities were inclined to be harder 
where changed, and Dairies improved 
under sustained demand. After oc- 
casional early hesitancy, Wheelocks 
were quietly supported, but Wharves 
remained’ sluggish and dull. The 
outstanding movements again 
provided by Metals and Textiles, both 
of which registered further useful ad- 
vances. The undertone was always 
firm. 

The Stock Exchange has granted a 
re-listing of shares of the Yaumati 


Ferry Co., Ltd. with effect from 
Monday, January 11. There had been 
recently raging a little storm about 


the matter of re-listing the shares of 
the Yaumati Ferry Co. A few years 
ago the Stock Exchange Committee, 
in an imprudent move, suspended the 
shares of the Y.F.C. from trading as 
it then became known that the Direc- 
tors of that Company had refused to 
register a new shareholder. Long dis- 
putes resulted but recently the situa- 
tion was fully aired and it was re- 
vealed that quite a few local Com- 
panies, in their articles, provide for a 
possible refusal of registration of a 
shareholder. In fact, no refusal has 
become known and therefore the Stock 
Exchange Committee did not take any 
action against any company except the 
Yaumati Ferry Co. It was high time 
that the re-listing of the Yaumati 
shares was announced thus giving in- 
vestors more protection when trading 
in shares of that Company as quota- 
tions from now on will be published 
and not, as up to now, whispered among 
brokers some of whom might have 
taken advantage of this situation to the 
detriment of investors. 


Friday:— The big bull movement 
continued uninterrupted and _ traders 
bought with enthusiasm and confidence. 
Featuring the advance were Public 
Utility issues under’ the leadership of 
Trams and Lights, while Banks im- 
proved, reflecting firmness from Lon- 
don. Metals hardened to $2.02% aided 
by shortage of supplies, but Wharves 
and Providents were fractionally mixed. 
Activity was confined to small sales in 
Lands and Realties but they were a 


shade better in late trading. The 
market finished strong. 
Closing quotations were:— 
H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92. 
314% Loan (1948), 93%. 


Banks 
S. Bank, 1610. 


S. Bank (Lon Reg), £96*. 
Bank, 40/9. 


H.K. & 
H.K. & 
Chartered 
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Mercantile Bank A. & B., £24%. 
Bank of East Asia, 175. 


Insurances 


Lombard Ins., 561%. 
Union Ins., 842%. 
China Underwriters, 7.80. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 175. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 9%. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 43%. 
Shells (Bearer), 95/-. 

U. Waterboats, 19%. 
Asia Nav., 1.15. 
Wheelocks, 8.05. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 82%. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2. 
H.K. Docks, 20.70. 
China Providents (Old), 
China Providents (New), 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.10. 


13.30. 
12%. 


Mining 
4, . 


Raub Mines, 
H.K. Mines, 


Lands, 


H. & S. Hotels, 
H.K. Lands, 77. 
S’hai Lands, 1.375. 
Humphreys, 19.10. 
H.K. Realties, 1.975. 
Chinese Estates, 210. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 28. 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 50. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 24%. 


Hotels 
8.90. 


& Bldgs. 


Star Ferries, 146. 
China Lights (Fully Paid), 14.70. 
China Lights (Partly Paid), 11%. |! 
H.K. Electrics, 30%. 
Macao Electrics, 10.40. 
Sandakan Lights, 7. 
Telephones, 27.80. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c. 
Industrials 
Cements, 19.30. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.70. 
Metal Industries, 2.025. 
Stores 
Dairy Farms, 26.60. 
Watsons, 22.70. 
L. Crawfords, 
Cald. Maeg. (Ord.), 26. 
Sinceres, 3.10. 
China Emporium, 9.30. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 158. 
Wing On (HK), 59. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 18%. 
International Filnmts, 60c. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Pd.), 2%. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.65. 


Vibro Pilings, &.80. 
Marsman Investments, 6/-. 
Marsman (HK), 70c. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.20. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2. 
Textile Corp., 7.95. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 74c. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1. 
Anglo-Java, 10c. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35. 
Java-Consolidated, 22c. 
Kroewoek Java, 30c. 
Langkat, 80c. 

Rubber Trust, 1.275. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4. 
Sungala, 2.10. 


Ziangbe Rubber, 1.10. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


eee STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
ECEMBER 


Business reported on the Stock Ex- 
change for 1953 exceeded that of the 
previous year by approximately $8,500,- 
000. The majority of counters have 
made appreciable gains and throughout 
the year the market has maintained a 
steady undertone. Two factors chiefly 
responsible for the upward trend were 
the conclusion of an Armistice in 
Korea and secondly funds normally 
earmarked for trade purposes were 
channelled into the stock market. The 
following subsidiary companies, Hong- 
kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., North 
Point Wharves, Ltd. and Shanghai Loan 
& Investment Co., Ltd. wiil not appear 
in future issues. Shares in these com- 
panies will be exchanged for Parent 
Companies shares in the agreed ratio. 


Business reported during December: 
$17,361,307. Business reported for 
1952: $142,309,007. Business for the 
year 1953: $150,766,890. Business re- 
ported for December, 1952: $8,906,692. 


Business done during December :— 


Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan 314% (1948) ...... $125,000 
681 

Gh. & 1,000 
C. Providents (1953 Issue) .......... 6,900 
3,101 
109,750 
5,900 
che bee es 38 908 
22 
China Entertainment 1,450 

Rubber 

““malgamated Rubber 71,370 


Unobtrusively to become history, the 
year 1953 départed with business gene- 
rally at rather a low ebb and money 
scarcer than twelve months ago. The 
Industrial market closed steady, tins 
uncertain and both rubbers and loans 
neglected. During this three and a 
half day period we have had scare head- 
lines indicating severe setbacks in Indo- 
china but markets remained unaffected 
and proved themselves hardened to such 
tidings. However, the small amount of 
business written was not unreasonable, 
considering that there was neither 
inducement from the movements in 
commodity prices’ nor sufficient en- 
couragement from the news in general 
to give a lead to investors or tempt 
speculators. 


During 1953 Malayan commerce ex- 
perienced a period of adjustment by 
producers and traders to the reduced 
national income. We believe that this 
reduction in costs is greater than has 
been apparent in any Company report 
issued during the year. Because of the 
inevitable time lag, reports now issuing 
reflect costs as they were about 9 
months ago, before the severe fall in 
tin and the further decline in rubber. 
Unfortunately no such adjustment is 
discernible in the scale of Government 
expenditure. Leaders of industry are 
quoted as saying there is little that 
they can do to increase the income 
from rubber. and tin, but they can 
exert themselves—in season and out 
of season—in making clear to Govern- 
ment that it cannot continue to be 
the spoiled child of finance, but® that 
it too must apply the pruning knife 
most drastically and keep on pruning. 


Quiet investment continued in 
Wearnes, Straits Times, Singapore Cold 
Storage and Fraser & Neave Ords. 
United Engineers having rushed up 
rather too hurriedly to $13.00 eased 
back to $12.80. In the past there have 
been occasions when Wm. Jacks, 
amongst others, have been the subject 
of bonus issue rumours again such town- 
talk caused a demand which raised the 
shares to $3.90. Sizeable offerings of 
Malayan Cements were absorbed and 
Gammons at $2.95 reached the upper 
limit of what would appear to be the 
present narrow limits of fluctuation. 


Locally tin shares were inclined to 
ease but in London improved bids were 
a feature though very little business 
resulted. The interim’ dividends of 
Kuala Kampar and Rawang Tinfields 
have disappointed numerous _ share- 
holders but it should be remembered 
that the eurrent year profits of Kuala 
Kampar must be greatly reduced from 
those of the same period in 1952 and 
that 15% in comparison with last year’s 
20° is perfectly reasonable, and as for 
Rawang Tinfields, considering that from 
30th June until the last few days in 
November no dredge was’ working, 
shareholders should be thankful for the 
5% interim. 

The terms of the new capital issue 
by Sungei Way came as a distinct dis- 
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appointment to the market and brought 
a fall of 30 cents per share. We 
wonder what advantage the Directors 
expect to derive from a policy which 
persists in under capitalising the Com- 
pany. Sungei Way already suffers 
from the uncapitalised ploughing back 
into the mine of $2,250,000 of share- 
holders’ reserve funds and now there 
will be a further loading of share 
premiums of $857,856 making a total 
of over a million dollars in premiums. 
This at a time when detractors of the 
industry, political. and international, 
are in wait to seize on high percentage 
dividends to support their arguments 
for higher wages, increased taxation 
or lower metal price. To declare per- 
centages on $2,287,618 of issued capital 
when in fact shareholders’ money sunk 
in the mine will amount to $5,538,574 
does no service to Tin shareholders, the 
Tin Industry or to Malaya. Why the 
Authorised Capital could not have been 
increased to say $6 millions, the re- 
serves and premium’ capitalised, and 
1,430,000 new shares issued to share- 
holders at par we are at a loss. to 
understand. 


There were a few isolated trans- 
actions in British 342% War Loan. Of 
the Singapore City Council $20 million 
434% $17 million has so far been sub- 
scribed and the intention is that the 


loan will continue open until fully 

subscribed. 

Business done 28th—3ist December, 1953. 
Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelters 24/-, 

Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.02'% to $1.95. Gam- 

mons $2.90 to $2.95. Hammers $2.87'%, Hong- 

kong Bank Col. $855. Wm. Jacks $3.90. Mala- 


van Cements $1.34 and $1.35. Overseas Chinese 
Bank $27.75. Robinson Ord. $1.72%. Singapore 
Cold Storage $4.10 to $4.15. Straits Times 
$2.70, $2.67% and $2.70. Straits Traders 
$20.70. Straits Steamship $20.50. United En- 
gineers Ord. $12.80. Wearne Bros. $2.25 and 


$2.2214, 


Tins: Hong Fatt $1.34. Pegang 85 cts. 
Petaling $3.424.. Rantau $2.20 to $2.22%. 
Sungei Way $2.80 and $2.77% ex dividend. 
Taiping Consol. $1.95, Austral Amal. 13/44. 
Austral Malay 34/-. Kuala Kampars 32/6 c.d. 
Laruts 11/3. Lower Perak 12/9. Rawang Tin- 
fields 9/9 and 9/7%4 ec.d. Ayer Hitam 26/-. 
Malayan Tin 26/6. Southern Kinta 13/-. 

Rubbers: Lunas $1.65. 

Overseas Investments: British: De Beers 
Def. 68/-. Oriental Telephones 76/- and 77/9 
including U.K. Stamp. Brakpans 10/-. Burma 
Oil 58/714. Doncaster Collieries 7/844. English 
Sewing Cotton 65/41... Gold & Base 2/9. Kraft 
36/2. Australian: Midland Railway W.A. £20. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended January 2, 
1954:— 


Li Wah Mun Company, Limited— 
Silk mercers, cotton spinners, cloth 
manufacturers, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 
53, Connaught Road, Central, Victoria, 


| 
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P ions was announc y the ongkong trade 

Connaught Road Central, Hongkong, githorities on April 13, 1963. Eight steps to- HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 

Merchant; E. Shung Chan, 53, Con- wards the same end have since been announced, 


naught Road Central, Hongkong, Mar- 
ried Woman; Tan Hian Tsin, 53, Con- 


The previous 
nouncements are as follows: 


including the above. seven an- 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Announcement 
ra Road Central, Hongkong, Mer- (1) April 13, 1953: Relaxation of the restric- 
chant. tions on impoits of eight commodities from : 
Japan, viz., rayon yarn and piecegoods, house- k The 
Great Asia Company, Limited—Im- hold utensils and enamelware, toys and games, ong an nangnal anking 
‘ _ @igarette lighters, cigarette cases, fountain Corporation announce that out 
porters, exporters, general traders, etc.; pens, pencils, ete. bicycles and parts, and of the profits of the Bank for 
Nominal Capital, HK$600,000; Regis-  chinaware. 


tered Office, No. 300, Hennessy Road, 
Ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Fong Gooey Yau, 21, Tung 
Shan Terrace, ground floor, Hongkong; 
Merchant; Louise Fong, 21, Tung Shan 
Terrace, ground floor, Hongkong, Spin- 
ster. 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


Outputs of estates for the month of 
November, 1953 were as follows:— 


(2) April 20, 1953: Imports from Japan may 
be freely admitted for re-export to non-sterling 
area countries on the basis of back-to-back 
letters of credit. 


(3) July 1, 1953: Imports of Japanese poplin 
may be granted on a monthly quota basis to 
meet the requirements of*local factories for the 
manufacture of shirts and kindred piecegoods. 
(See 5 below). 


(4) July 8, 1953: The time-limit within 
whioh traders may open letters of credit for 
imports from Japan is extended from one month 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| the year ending 3lst December 

} 1953, a final dividend of £3 per 
share (nett after deduction of 

| Hong Kong Corporation Profits 

} Tax) will be paid, leaving a 

} balance of approximately $9,875,- 

} 000 to be carried forward. The 
sum of $4,000,000 has been written 

| off Bank Premises Account. The 

} accounts are still subject to audit. 


FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG 


Name of Company Output for Total July/Nov. 1953 Estimate for 
~— 12 months Exports from France to Hongkong :— 
Ibs. 
Maison Arthur MAR- Electric, gas & coal 
68,000 347,500 lbs. (5 mths.) 800,000 A 
57,800 266,748 w ) 670,000 ennes) 
a's 50,400 249,900 , (6 ) 720,000 LE BOUSCAT- in painting to substitute 
49,300 480,000 GIRONDB brush—sale of the goods 
88,458 1,050,000 or cession of the patent 


RE-EXPORT OF JAPANESE GOODS 
TO BORNEO 


Export licences may now be issued 
for the re-export of Japanese origin 
goods to North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Brunei, according to an announcement 
by the HK Dept. of Commerce & Indus- 
try under date of January 4, 1954. 


Hongkong import licences and ex- 
change will be also granted for imports 
from Japan which are specifically de- 
clared for re-export to such territories. 
Exporters are warned to ensure that 
they are in_ possession of import 
licences from these territories before 
applying for Hongkong export licences. 
In the case of North Borneo, export 
licences (and exchange) will only be 
granted against quotation of the rele- 
vant North Borneo import licence 
number. 


Licences for the export of Japanese 
origin goods to other parts of the 
Scheduled Territories will continue to 
be withheld except where the goods 
can be regarded as having acquired 
Hongkong origin by undergoing pro- 
cessing in Hongkong amounting to at 
least 25 per cent of the finished cost 
in accordance with the rules governing 
Imperial Preference. In such’ cases 
export licences will only be granted 
against Hongkong Government Certi- 
ficates of Origin. 

The above announcement brings Hongkong into 
line with Singapore, where the re-export of 


Japanese imports to North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Brunei is already permitted. 


The institution of control on imports of Japa- 
nese goods into Hongkong was first started on 
March 4, 1952, after which five successive mea- 
sures were enforced to tighten the restrictions. 


from the date 
to two months. 


of issuance of import licence 


(5) July 16, 1953: Exchange transfer facili- 
ties a import licences may be granted for all 
types Of Japanese cotton textiles (thereby super- 


seding % above), the restrictions on the import 
of Japanese cotton yarn and the re-export of 
Japanese goods to the scheduled territories being 
still in force. 


(6) August 19, 1953: Relaxation of restric- 
tions on the import of Japanese cotton yarn 
for local consumption. 


(7) September 17, 1953: Relaxation of re- 
strictions on the re-export of Japanese goods 
to Singapore. 
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Ets. JANBERT, 
15, rue Victor-Hugo, 
ESPERAZA (Aude) 


Maurice FROISSARD 
& Cie, 

5, rue de Mirbritz, 

SEDAN (Ardennes) 


Gabriel PETITJEAN, 
14, rue Lecorche, 
LES NOES—TROYES 
(Aube) 


Monsieur Anselme 

BIGORRE 

4, Impasse du Conflent, 

(Pyr.— 
r 


Ets. Philippe PICARD, 
12, rue Crozatier, 
PARIS (12e) 


Roger RUNTZ, 
53, rue de Lancry, 
PARIS (10e) 


Ets. MITAL & 
FAUCHER, 

52, rue de la 
Republique, 
MONTREUIL (Paris) 


Ets. Aime REY, 
12, rue Pasteur, 
SAINT-CLAUDE 
(Jura) 


DECISY & Fils, 
INCHY (Nord) 


La Mecanique 
Meridionale, 

10, Boulevard de la 
Gare, 

TOULOUSE (Hte- 
Garonne) 


R. TUAILLON, 
93, Avenue Niel, 
PARIS (17e) 


J. MOREAU & Fils, 
CHABLIS (Yonne) 


Ets. DUSSAUT & Cie, 
10-14, rue Teulere, 
BORDEAUX 


Nougats de la Vieille 
France et du C 
Sauvage, 

LORIOL (Drome) 


Foodstuffs (Biscuits, 
canned goods, wines & 
spirits, etc.) Ladies ~* 
gentlemen’s wear. 


Fabrics of all kinds 


Working shoes 

Hosiery, underwears, in- 
terlock, socks, stockings, 
etc. in wool or cotton 
Foodstuffs, dried vege- 
tables, canned fish or 
vegetable, wines, etc. 


Hides & leather, crude 
or tanned—of crocodile, 
lizard, antilope, 


Hides & leathers—box- 
calf, sheepskin, etc. 


Rabbit skin, prepared, 
dyed and lustred 


Spectacles & optical in- 
struments 


Tulle in rayon 
Equipment for manufac- 


turing food paste, bis- 
cuits or bakery products 


Tin tacks, sprig nails 


White Wine of Chablis 


Wines, Champagne, 
Brandies & Cogna” 
Armagnacs 


Nougats, candies, sweev., 
jams, etc. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED ¢ | 
Ps (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1690. ON 2n0 DECEMBER, 1692) % 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
Py 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York * i 
* : Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 2 { 
* INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG % 
* BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. : 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA * 
* DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI + 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS --- 
MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR” ~“THATLAND_ 
PAKISTAN KUALA TR BANGKOK 
* CHITTAGONG PENANG JAPAN * 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. * 
¥ BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED * 
* 3 CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD * 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 184) 


dl GILMAN € COMPANY ‘LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
ry MOTOR VEHICLES 


4 TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Gréub have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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¥ 
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~ 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,750,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 


| 
96, Boulevard Haussmann ? 


PARIS. HO 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES | 


EUROPE 
London - Marseilles 


| 

| 

INDOCHINA & ASIA | 

Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi | 
Pnompenh - Tourane | 

Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - Peking ) 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo | ) 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(Round-Trip tickets availalde for 30 days) 


P.O 
| | 


AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST . 
Addis Ababa - Darham Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Y 
EVERY TUESDAY & FRIDA 


Banque de l’Indochine (San Francisco) if 
Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban 


HONGKONG AGENCY 


5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


24, 


Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


~ 


Passages, call 56260, 34149. Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLONY 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of the a ip 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION yi “\ 


' 


EXCURSION FARES _ 
pot 
= HONG KONG 
EVERY AY | 
MONDAY. TUESDAY & THURSD | 
G to 
ONG KON 
BORNEO 
Vio MANI 
BP 60. 
> HONG KONE * 
$77 
EVERY MONDAY 
G 
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JARDINE, MATHESON > 
& CO., LTD. 


a>. 
—_ — 


COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK : 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN; ) 
TAIWAN & KOREA | 


BUILDING | 
| Importers and Exporters, 
HON G KONG | Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 |. Telephone No. 28021 ) Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: | 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited © 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
) British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 inet 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


bd Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA | Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. ) 
4 Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK | Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOM BO | De. 
KOBE CANTON* ) Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ ! Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economie Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIA RIES:— The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
| The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. } | ae 
| CORPORATION LIMITED. 


I 

| 

| 

| 

} 

} 

} 
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M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 21 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. EMILIE MAERSK .... .... ... ... Jan. 18 
M.V. HERTA: MAERSK .... .... .... .. Jan. 30 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. HOLME RINGER & CO.. LTD 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


\ 
\ 
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TI 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 
. . . The 
AL A ER Ss K LI N E Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 
Capit 
Managed by “Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 2 es 
| 
A.P. MOLLER, COPEVHAGEN Telephone: 32369 Management & General Office Rese 
General Agents U.S.A. | 38661 Accounts & Shipping Department 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., ; 
NEW YORK Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG A 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: CODE USED 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. BALTIMORE & NEW BOE » = 
PHILADELPHIA 
via Branches: T 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & JAPAN: — Tokyo, Kobe, and Yokohama } 
PANAMA | AUSTRALIA Sydney BUR! 
M.V. TREIN MAERSK... .... .... .... Jan. 18 fan 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK... .... .... Feb. 2 Representatives | oo 
M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 17 HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: | 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, _ ( om 
Bills of Lading for YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO | ‘ 
America, Carribean and Gu orts. ; Ee | 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Cable Address: Holringer-Japan | ; I 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: : ‘ 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan ts | 3 
M.S. ANNA MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 20 COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
M.S. LEXA Cable Address: Emgesco London. it 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... ...- Feb. 4 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf Managers: ? 
M.V. ‘MATHILDE MAERSK” .... ..... Feb. 7 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK”... .... .... Mar. 7 RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


> 
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